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Editorial. 


HEN used to define and describe the condition and 

locality of the dead, the words “saved” and 

“lost” are parts of a system of belief in which 

heaven and hell are set over against each other, 

divided by an impassable gulf, and separated also 

from the conditions of the present life by a line which is 
sharply drawn at the moment of death. To be saved is to 
go to heaven. To be lost is to go to hell. How artificial, 
antiquated, and meaningless these words have become was 
shown when on the sudden death of Col. Ingersoll reporters 
scoured the country, asking ministers whether in their opin- 
ion Ingersoll was ‘saved or lost.” The question was not 
whether the course of Col. Ingersoll was right or wrong, it 
was not a question as to whether he might not have lost his 
way in the maze of modern ideas, it was not a question as 
to the probability of a man of his honesty and intelligence 
finding the right way hereafter; but it was a challenge to 
each minister to draw the line in his thought between salva- 
tion and perdition at the moment of death, and say on which 
side of that line the future life of the great agnostic was to 
continue hereafter. Perhaps the absurdity of the question 
and its unreality to the reporters was shown in the impossi- 
ble reply which one of them attributed to a well-known Uni- 
tarian minister. He was reported as saying, “I think Col. 
Ingersoll was an honest man, but I do not think he will be 


saved.” 


a 


HEREAFTER any graduate student at Radcliffe College 
may attend the courses in the Harvard Law School. While 
Radcliffe College is recognized by the president and faculty 
of Harvard University, all the relations between them are 
“ unofficial.” The teaching force of Radcliffe College is 
composed of members of the faculty of Harvard College; 
but Radcliffe College is in no sense a part of the university. 
Young women are given all the practical privileges of the 
undergraduate department. They have the same instruc- 
tors, the same text-books, and, in larger proportion than the 
young men, win the honors of scholarship. After gradua- 
tion there is an obstacle to the pursuit of professional 
studies. No woman has ever been admitted to any depart- 
ment of Harvard University with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Council and Academic Board. But young 
women who have received a college education, and wish to 
study for a profession, seek the advantages and prestige of 
Harvard University. By the same device which has made 
Radcliffe College a possibility, all departments of the uni- 
versity may be opened to women. If the authorities in the 
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several departments shall so decide, graduate students at 
Radcliffe College may hereafter attend all the courses in 
law, medicine, theology, or whatever they may elect. As an 
institution, Radcliffe College has outgrown the disadvantage 
of being merely an annex to the university. It is rapidly 
winning favor to such an extent that even the undergradu- 
ates of Harvard College are beginning to confess that the 
Hasty Pudding Society will have to look to its laurels. 


& 


Tur raising of the embargo on news from the Philippines 
is a matter for congratulation. Although the censorship did 
not interfere with the writing of letters containing news, com- 
ments, and criticism, so that there was no real suppression of 
news for those who were patient enough to await the arrival 
of the mails, the special correspondents and the daily press 
fretted under the prohibition to send telegrams containing 
news which the censor thought might give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. ‘The outcry about the telegrams has given to 
the country the impression that all news was suppressed, 
Bitter charges against the government have been based upon 
this supposed fact. Curiously enough, those who were ac- 
cusing the government of suppressing the facts were publish- 
ing broadcast what they claimed to be statement of facts re- 
ceived in letters from Manila. It seems long to wait for the 
slow carriage of letters, but there is no reason to suppose 
that letters have not carried to all parts of the world the 
news of the day at the time of writing. Still, as we read our 
daily papers, we like to believe that, so far as the special cor- 
respondents report the news, they without fear or favor tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


ad 


Pror. HERBERT RYLE, in the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, 
has recently said, concerning the Athanasian Creed, that 
“The Prayer-book has, in this respect, laid a heavy burden 
upon many a tender conscience.” He says also: “ There is 
no harm,— nay, I believe it is advantageous,— from time to 
time, bravely and frankly to avow that many of us clergy are 
not in favor of the public recitation of this creed, which the 
rubric of our Prayer-book requires from us. For we think 
that a creed expressed in terms of abstruse controversy is 
unsuited for public recitation. And we think that a creed 
which contains at the end of it an anathema is an anachro- 
nism little suited for modern Christian usage in public 
service, and that it breathes a spirit which we would fain 
believe is foreign to the Christian thought of our time, and 
alien to the spirit of our Liturgy. It lies as a heavy burden 
and a sore burden upon the minds of many, and not least 
upon the minds of the young; upon the anxious searchers 
‘after truth in difficult times, upon tender consciences amongst 
men and women in these days. And it does represent one 
of the obstaeles which make men disinclined to offer them- 
selves for Holy Orders. It is one of the grievances, I 
believe, against which dumb multitudes of devout laity are 
constantly making a silent protest. It is practically im- 
possible for the ordinary Churchman not to suppose that this 
creed does contribute an addition to the faith contained in 
Holy Scripture. It is impossible for the ordinary layman 


not to suppose that the literal explanation of the words . 


implies some sort of condemnation of the numerous other 
religious bodies which have never accepted this creed. And 
it must, therefore, be impossible for a clergyman to be 
ignorant of the widely and deeply-spread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction to which I have alluded. The sympathetic 
clergyman cannot loyally disassociate himself from the feel- 
ings of his brethren, the laity to whom and for whom he 
ministers. He cannot truthfully assert that the use of this 
creed is a pledge of Christian unity or a Catholic symbol of 
primitive antiquity. He cannot, I fancy, consider it wise to 
expect large miscellaneous congregations —we will say of 
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rustics in the country, or of dockers or miners, or the poor 
of our city slums— to join in what to them is completely 
unintelligible, and expect them to regard its repetition, on 
certain days, as either edifying or directing or strengthen- 
ing them in the faith.” 

ae 


Some of our readers will be surprised to have us describe 
the American people as versatile, volatile, romantic, and im- 
aginative. But we think that facts warrant the description. 
While we are not so volatile as the French, we are not so 
stolid as the English. We are, as a nationality, made up of 
numerous unlike elements,— unlike, but not discordant. All 
contribute to make up the national character and to influ- 
ence its action. ‘The resultant is a composite community, 
which feels with intensity, acts with energy, and keeps on 
thinking after the first excitement has passed. Out of the 
afterthought comes right thinking, sound judgments, moral 
and political progress. 
the period of afterthinking, and out of the afterthought of 


the delirium of war and the excitement of partisan strife’ 


some moral and political judgments are emerging which will 
have permanent value. The resignation of Secretary Alger 
is but a slight token of the vast movements of the after- 
thought of the American people, which will hereafter make 
political appointments in the army as rare as they have 
hitherto been in the navy. Out of the same afterthought is 
coming a deeper conviction than the people at large have 
ever known that the public service must always be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the people, and never for the benefit 
of the office-holder or his friends. We think many lovers of 
the republic have been unduly discouraged by what has 
seemed to them to be reckless disregard of consequences. 
But, remembering that the majority of our people feel in- 
tensely, act quickly, and act with vigor, but that also they 
think steadily, and think last of all, we may take courage. 
When the Lincoln delegation entered the Chicago conven- 
tion that nominated him, each one with a rail on his shoul- 
der, a Seward delegate said to his companions: “ We are 
lost. ‘The American people are governed by sentiment, and 
this display will catch their imagination.” So it did. But 
they did not stop thinking. 
a 


TOLERATION is often regarded as a virtue. When there 
has been no liberty of opinion and action, it is a sign of 
progress if tolerance is accepted as a rule of action. But, 
after a time, men begin to object to the word “ toleration.” 
They say: “I will not tolerate or be tolerated. To tolerate 
another’s opinions is to assume superiority to them.” But, 


- on further reflection, it appears that mz¢ua/ toleration does 


not imply superiority on either side, but equality and liberty. 
But now, having come so far on the way, the idea of tolera- 
tion is expanded to cover something more than opinions 
which are not our own. We bear with one another’s infirmi- 
ties and faults; and, when we are tolerant enough, we begin 
to bear one another’s burdens. Universal toleration means 
mutual helpfulness and good will. There is danger that, 
when we decline to tolerate the opinions of others because 
we will not assume an attitude of superiority, we may go 
further, and end in a supercilious indifference to the thoughts 
and conduct of others which is even worse than toleration. 


- Robert G. Ingersoll. 


The sudden death of Col. Ingersoll removes from Ameri- 
can society a prominent and picturesque character. He was 
loved, hated, admired, and feared as few men-are who are 
not responsible for the conduct of national affairs. It is un- 
necessary to tell the story of his life, because ever since the 
Civil War he has been observed, criticised, and tested. He 
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The nation is now passing through © 


tov 
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lived openly in the sight of all men; and, whether as lawyer, 
lecturer, or private citizen, all his ways were known, and all 
his acts recorded. 

As husband, father, neighbor, friend, and private citizen, 
so far as we know, the life of Col. Ingersoll was beyond re- 
proach. The substance of his religion might have been 
described as loyalty to the domestic affections. The ideal 
institution which he often described and commended was a 
home in which were manifested love, sincerity, mutual trust, 
and mutual confidence. From devotion to this idea he 
never wavered. He never intentionally gave countenance 
or currency to the-pernicious forms of freedom which so often 
as parasites attach themselves to any protest against the 
established order of religion and the Church. Because he 
was faithful to his ideals of domestic life, and because they 
often inspired his most eloquent periods, he won favor and 
kept the confidence of many who loved and admired him, in 
spite of their detestation of his thought about religion. 

As a lawyer, his record is not remarkable, excepting for 
the success which came from the exercise of great ability. 
He was neither better nor worse than the average lawyer of 
good repute. He took the cases that came to him, and was 
distinguished by no marked self-sacrifice for the sake of 
principle on the one side nor for any deviation for the sake 
of gain on the other. The eloquent speech in which he 
nominated Blaine for the Presidency in 1876 called general 
attention to him, and made him so popular that, had he re- 
frained from criticising the Bible and the Church, he might 
have become famous in the political world. His agnosticism 
prevented his obtaining the post of minister to Germany 
which he desired. That part of his career might be illus- 
trated by the remark of a lady of whom Ingersoll asked, 
“ What good thing has Christianity ever done?” The reply 
was, “ Why, sir, it has prevented your being governor of the 
State of Illinois.” 

Col. Ingersoll was best known and will be longest remem- 
bered as the most famous of American agnostics. That 
which Huxley undertook grimly, resolutely, and painfully, 
Ingersoll cheerfully, humorously, and with apparent delight 
engaged in. This eager enjoyment of the contest has excited 
the suspicion that, while he believed his cause to be just and 
that the world would be better for the destruction of the 
popular institutions of religion, he did not even in his own 
thought take seriously enough his mission as a reformer. 
He enjoyed his own wit, the exercise of his power of humor- 
ous exaggeration and caricature, the laughter and applause 
of the multitude, and the consciousness of success. No 
other man of his generation, holding his ideas of religion, 
could have announced them as he did, frankly, and with a 
jocular defiance of the most potent sentiments which shape 
the affairs of man, without being hissed, hooted, and exe- 
crated. He gloried in his power of defying public senti- 
ment and yet carrying with him a large following of respect- 
able and intelligent people. There was a lingering suspicion 
also that he was not indifferent to the receipts at the box 
office, although these might have been regarded as trophies 
of victory. 

Born and bred in the Presbyterian Church, his career was 
determined more than he knew by repulsion from its familiar 
and to him obnoxious doctrines. Constituted as he was, he 
must accept the doctrines which his father taught or reject 
them altogether. At the time when his mind was in the full 
swing of recoil from Calvinism, he was caught by Darwin’s 
account of “ The Origin of Species” and “The Descent of 
Man.” ‘This account he accepted with unquestioning faith. 
With the dogmas of Calvinism he threw away all. the religious 
sentiments which had made these dogmas tolerable. The 
doctrine of evolution, therefore, suggested to him no religious 
co-ordinates. It merely furnished him with the enginery of 
destruction which he needed in his assault upon Calvinism. 

At the outset of his career as a lecturer he drew certain 
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lines of attack and defence. From them he never departed. 
In later years his mind seemed closed to all new thought, 
whether within or without the Christian Church. No Pres- 
byterian of the most bigoted sort could have been more in- 
different than he was to the advances of the higher criticism, 
to the religious interpretation of the doctrine of evolution, to 
the increase of light and the decline of superstition in all 


parts of the Christian Church. Much that he attacked de- 


served attack, and his denials were commonly justified by 
preposterous affirmations. It is a notable sign of the times, 
however, that the enmity to him had almost died out, because 
the things he attacked are no longer regarded as venerable, 
and his influence was no longer greatly felt or feared because 
modern progress has made for itself ways wherein his criti- 
cism neither helped nor hindered the wayfarer seeking a 
religious home. 


Spiritual Power. 


The individual will is not the true guide to the highest 
issues of life. It is erratic, opinionated, self-seeking, con- 
cerned for itself alone. This attitude does not bring the in- 
dividual into right relations with the social order, but makes 
him a protestant against the results it brings to pass. It 
puts the central motive of life into the wishes and interests 
of the individual, and causes him to measure all things by 
his personal desires. 

So long as we make the individual the standard of our 
moral conduct and of our social aims, our life will be unsatis- 
factory. We shall be discontented with ourselves, and fret- 
ful against the world that fails to give us all that we long to 
possess. The self-centred life is always a narrow and im- 
poverished life. In no way can the world’s moral and so- 
cial forces be made to revolve around the individual. He 
who seeks this result is destined to disappointment and 
failure. 

True power comes to the individual, not when he seeks its 
source in himself, but when he is willing to attach his own 
destiny to what is universal. It is not our personal good 
that abides, but the good that belongs to all men. Real 
spiritual strength is secured when we identify ourselves with’ 
mankind, and seek only that which comes to all. 

It is the self-seeking that brings fret, worry, heart-ache, 
discontent, and disappointment. When we identify ourselves 
with the common good, find in that hope and satisfaction, we 
are sustained by it; and it makes our aims large and noble. 
We cannot claim of God the protection of any special provi- 
dence. Rather should we wish for that which is universal, 
that guards every member of the race by unfailing law. If 
all are provided for, we shall not be left in poverty. 

It is our strength, and not our weakness, that we share in 
the “common lot.” In so far as we recognize this common 
destiny, and accept it cheerfully, even gladly, are we made 
ready for the real work of life. Especially are we qualified 
for our tasks if we are brought to see that the divine order- 
ing is not arbitrary and wilful, but broad, generous, unfail- 
ing, and universal. Whatever the divine order, within that 
is our place, in harmony with it is our strength secured, by 
way of that comes all our power. 

From this point of view what we are to seek after is not 
individual direction and power, but to make our lives a part 
of the divine effort for the world’s good. The strength of an 
army is in its spirit of obedience, that every soldier yields 
an intelligent loyalty to the directing will. The glory of 
family life is in its fidelity on the part of every member to 
the central motive of its existence, the good of all being the 
aim that binds every individual to his task. In large meas- 
ure the army must destroy the individual will for the sake of 
its concentrated power; but in the family the combined 
good is best secured when individual power is given willingly 
for the larger life it represents. An army is the most power- 
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ful when all its members loyally yield themselves to some 
great motive that subordinates every individual aim and 
desire. The family life is the most beautiful in which af- 
fection makes every member obedient to a common purpose 
of moral helpfulness and spiritual growth. - 

In our relation to the divine order we need the loyalty of 
the soldier and his spirit of obedience; and we need also 
the affection that gives the family life its beauty, combined 
with its subordination of self to the larger interests of the 
whole. We are strongest when we most sincerely recognize 
our own weakness. Then we are ready to yield our lives to 
the larger purpose that best sustains them by means of the 
universal strength. 

He who seeks to bring his life into harmony with the 
divine order is not a mere puppet in the hands of God. 
Rather does true loyalty to God bring to the individual the 
full measure of his own capacity for spiritual activity. We 
gain the largest liberty by the most perfect obedience. Our 
own success is most assured when we forget self in the 
interests that are God’s, and not ours. 

When we are grieved and disappointed, is it because we 
have been seeking individual success? If that is the case, 
the remedy is to cast on God the burden and the issue. We 
have tried to accomplish too great a task, to bear too heavy 
a burden, and we have not been equal to what we have 
undertaken. It is but a small responsibility that is ours, and 
that must be shared with others; and in the sharing is the 
strength. In obedience to the divine will is our hope and 
promise. 

“Was it not great? Did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burthen) 


God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ?” 


Summer Neighboring. 


One of Thackeray’s many critics finds the secret of his 
antipathy to snobs to be that he was something of a snob 
himself. This has a reasonable sound; for never does the 
preacher preach more effectively than when he is rapping his 
own head, consciously or otherwise. From time to time we 
have had Mr. Howells dealing with the relations of city 
people summering in the country to their country neighbors. 
These relations he finds marked by stiffness and restraint, 


by condescension, by lack of sympathy, and, in general, by - 


inability to establish any frank and cordial understanding. 
His own birth and breeding were sufficiently democratic; and 
no one has a quicker sympathy than his with humble folk, 
conceived ideally. Nevertheless, an inference from his 
novels might be that he finds it difficult to meet his country 
neighbors in an easy and unconscious fashion. It is possible 
that he is embarrassed by the necessity which he is under, 
as a novelist, of making a study of every one he meets. An 
habitual reviewer of books must often find himself wishing 
that he could read a book like anybody else. A reviewer of 
people must often find himself wishing that he could meet 
them in a perfectly simple manner. 

There are no doubt many city people who find all of Mr. 
Howells’s difficulty in getting on with their country neighbors; 
but it is not, we think, as city people or as cultivated people 
that they have this difficulty. It is as being Jones and 
Brown and Smith, as being “ distinct in individuality.” It 
is, quite possibly, because they are people of defective cult- 
ure and limited intelligence. Emerson’s relation to the 
Concord farmers was without mutual embarrassment. ‘The 
people who have trouble are the half-educated people who are 
neither simple nor sincere, and those that imagine that 
because they have more money than some others they are 
superior to them at every point. Given a thin varnish of 
intellectual or social culture, just enough to bring out the in- 
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grained vulgarity or stupidity, and the town person so condi= 
tioned may find the process of getting acquainted and 
friendly with his country neighbors slow and unsatisfactory. 
These may not know much of books and other instruments 
of a formal culture; but they generally know a man when 
they see him, however he may be disguised. The average 
country neighbor has abundant self-respect. He resents all 
patronage. He flatters himself that he knows a thing or 
two as well worth knowing as “small Latin and less Greek.” 
If the city man is wise concerning “bulls ” and “ bears” and 
“futures” and such things, his country neighbor laughs in 
his sleeve over the. townsman’s ignorance of the crops that 
grow in his own fields and of the horse he drives with ner- 
vous eye and hand. 

In short, the unity of human nature far transcends the 
difference of town and country bred. There are all kinds of 
people in the country as in the city; and there is more variety 
in the country than in the city in proportion to the popula- 
tion, because the social pressures of the city tend more | 
strongly to shape men in similar moulds. The same essential 
meannesses and nobilities appear under the city and the 
country hat. The country postmaster is as loyal to the 
national administration as the letter-carrier in the city. The 
city grocer or butcher is secretive and non-commital until he 
knows which side you, his customer, are on; and then he is 
voluble and almost fierce against those of a different opinion 
from yourown. A similar condition displays itself in farmer- 
folk who have an eye to the main chance. On the other 
hand, all the nobilities of human nature that enrich the great 
metropolis flourish on country soil. Parents sacrifice them- 
selves for their children, children for their parents, in the 
one condition as in the other. There are born ladies and 
gentlemen in the country, and that, too, of an exquisite fine- 
ness; and there are those in the city who have every so-called 
advantage, yet are not ladies and gentlemen. The former 
seem to know by instinct what the latter cannot know by 
rule. But too much must not be made of certain habits, as 
if they were final in their decision of one’s social rank. To 
see a knife-blade disappearing down a man’s throat is not 
beautiful, but there are those who furnish this atrocious 
spectacle and yet are finer gentlemen than some for whom it 
would be absolutely impossible. 

In his “ Ragged Lady,” Mr. Howells is perhaps too genial 
in his account of Clementina’s sudden transformation from 
her untaught simplicity into the graces which secured for her 
the conquest of foreign drawing-rooms of unimpeachable 
superiority. But, in truth, such graces are easily put on by 
some people, while they are unattainable by others. Mean- 
time intelligence and character and “the milk of human 
kindness” are actualized in widely different environments. 
Both city and country have them in full measure, and they 
constitute the reality of life wherever they appear. From 
these, and from these only, as the primal source, can be de- 
veloped any social friendliness that is deserving of our as- 
piration or regard. 


Current Copics. 


Dynamite has figured in the two street railway strikes 
that have attracted anxious public attention during the past 
week. In Brooklyn an explosion on Wednesday morning 
wrecked a car. The catastrophe was preceded by a series 
of violent demonstrations by the strikers and their sympa- 
thizers. In Cleveland two distinct attempts were made to 
cripple the street railway service by blowing up cars. One 
of these plots resulted in the serious injury of seven passen- 
gers. In both Brooklyn and Cleveland the entire available 
power of the police force was called out for the task of 
securing life and property. The street-car lines of the last- 
mentioned city have been patrolled by detachments of State 
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militia and naval volunteers for nearly a fortnight. From 
all indications the street railway employees of Brooklyn have 
failed in their effort to secure an increase in wages and a 
closer observance of the ten-hour law by crippling the ser- 
vice of the street-cars in the Greater New York. The city 
government has taken an interest in the matter, however ; 
and an effort will be made to compel the corporations of 
New York to observe more closely the law of the State, 
which provides that ten hours out of twelve shall constitute 
a day’s work, : 
ae 


A LonG and extraordinarily emphatic period of public 
protest against the management of the war department ended 
last Wednesday, when Gen. Russell A. Alger tendered his 
resignation as Secretary of War. The President accepted 
Mr. Alger’s withdrawal on the following day; and last Satur- 
day it was announced that Hon. Elihu Root, an eminent 
lawyer of New York City, who has played a conspicuous 
part in the politics of the State as a Republican, had 
accepted the President’s invitation to succeed Mr. Alger. 
The resignation of Secretary Alger was the culmination of a 
long newspaper and platform campaign of exceptional rancor. 
The attacks upon the late Secretary of War began with the 
close of the military campaign in Santiago. Two commis- 


sions have passed upon the charges that were made respec- 


tively against the conduct of the land operations in the late 
war and against the management of the commissariat of the 
army. It will be remembered that one of these commissions 
exonerated Mr. Alger completely, while the latter censured 
him in rather mild terms. The newspapers, however, con- 
tinued their criticisms of the Secretary with a remarkable 
display of indifference to party affiliations. The attacks 
continued until Secretary Alger’s position became an impos- 
sible one from political as well as personal considerations. 


a 


THE appointment of Hon. Elihu Root, with his emi- 
nent acquirements as a lawyer, to be the head of the war 
department, is regarded as an indication of the change that 
has come in the scope and character of the work of the de- 
partment since the beginning of the late conflict. Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines are governed by the war 
department at Washington, which is called upon to deal with 
a wide variety of commercial and legal problems that arise 
out of the uncertain and unaccustomed conditions obtaining 
in the insular territories of the United States. Mr. Root’s 
qualifications as a lawyer will be of great value in the admin- 
istrative work of the department. It is conjectured at Wash- 
‘ington that the mooted office of secretary of the colonies or 
governor-general of the insular possessions will be filled in 
fact, but not in name, by the head of the war department, and 
that the purely military work of the last-mentioned branch of 


the executive government will devolve in a large measure 


upon the commanding general of the army. It will not be 
safe to predict the exact policy of the administration in this 
regard; but the general impression among the well informed 
in Washington is that the duties of the war department in 
the future will be largely of a civil-administrative character. 


ed 


THE negotiations between the United States and the 
French Republic on the subject of reciprocity ended on 
Monday, when the signatures of the representatives of the 
two powers were affixed to the treaty. The Franco-American 
agreement is the last that is provided for by the terms of 
the Dingley tariff law. The negotiations were in serious 
danger of a fruitless termination until the last moment, 
because of the determination of the French government to 
exclude from the provisions of the treaty a greater number 
of American products than the American government was 
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willing to exclude; and only five days before the signature 
of the treaty it was announced from Washington that the 
attempt to formulate a treaty was on the point of being 
abandoned. The instrument secures important concessions 
to France on over one hundred of the chief products of 
that country that are sent to the United States. American 
exporting interests, it is declared at Washington, will reap 
an annual profit of $5,000,000 from the provisions of 
the treaty that govern the importation of American min- 
eral oils into France. In short, the new agreement places 
American products upon the same basis as those of Great 
Britain and Germany in the markets of France. Hitherto 
British and German imports into France have been paying 
the minimum rates of duty, while the importers of American 
goods have had to pay the maximum rate of the French 
tariff. 
C7 


Tue British press has dignified the Anglo-American 
athletic meeting which took place near London last Satur- 
day, and in which Cambridge and Oxford defeated Harvard 
and Yale, into an event of international significance. The 
newspapers of London complimented the American athletes 
in the highest terms for their pluck and their endurance, and 
proceeded to point edifying morals from the spectacle of 
young Britons and young Americans striving to the utmost, 
and yet in none but the friendliest rivalry, for supremacy 
upon the athletic field. As a matter of fact, the event was 
of a sort that could have taken place in only two countries 
in the world — Great Britain and the United States. It was, 
in effect, much more than a test of the relative bodily prow- 
ess of two kindred peoples. The meet was an international 
demonstration of a healthy and stimulating rivalry,— the sort 
of rivalry that, in the opinion of the Anglo-American League, 
is‘ developing the self-reliance of both nations, while it is 
drawing them together by a community of interest. The 
contest was made the occasion of an extraordinary concourse 
of British and Americans. British royalty was represented 
at the games, which were followed by a perfect flood of 
speech-making and editorial comment, wherein Britons ac- 
centuated the Anglo-Saxon theory. 


& 


Tur Peace Conference which met at The Hague on May 
17 may be said to have finished its work. The final act of 
the conference, embodying the work of the delegates, sub- 
mits to the approval of the respective governments the fol- 
lowing three conventions: (1) convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes; (2) convention con- 
cerning the laws and customs of war on land; (3) conven- 
tion for the adoption of laws against the use of asphyxiating 
or deleterious gases from balloon projectiles, and for the 
prohibition of the use of bullets that easily expand in the 
human body. In addition, the conference recommends the 
desirability of a future reduction of the armaments, and 
sanctions the discussion of several unsettled questions at 
future conferences. The decisions of the conference are in 
no way obligatory upon the powers that participated in it. 
The machinery that works for peace has been perfected 
somewhat, and a new piece or two of mechanism has been 
provided. The United States and Great Britain have re- 
fused their adherence to the convention prohibiting the use 
of flattening bullets or asphyxiating projectiles, thus nullify- 
ing the action of the conference upon those two details of 
modern warfare. Recourse to the permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, sitting at The Hague, is optional with either 
of the powers at variance. It remains for the future to de- 
monstrate the utility of the new international institution. 


as 


Lonpon was agitated profoundly last Monday by the 
announcement, coming from Pretoria, that President Kruger 
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of the Transvaal, who has proved a stumbling-block to 
British diplomacy in South Africa, had resigned his office as 
chief executive of the republic. The news proved to have 
been exaggerated in process of transmission ; but the basis 
of fact was found in the circumstance that President Kruger 
had had a very serious contest with the Parliament of the 
Transvaal with respect to the dynamite monopoly, upon the 
annulment of which the British government has insisted with 
energy. President Kruger had a quarrel with the Volksraad 
because the latter refused to concede enough to Great Brit- 
ain on the question of the dynamite monopoly, and with- 


drew from the sessions, which he refused to attend. The » 


Volksraad finally receded from its absolute position, and the 
president returned to the chamber reassured by the promises 
of a more reasonable view of the situation by the representa- 
tives of the Boer population of the Transvaal. The episode 
is of international importance as an indication of President 
Kruger’s purpose to grant further concessions to Great 
Britain than he at first appeared willing or likely to grant. 


wt 


British public opinion is condemning with unmistakable 
emphasis the utterances of ex-Premier Tupper of Canada, 
who, speaking in the Canadian House of Commons Satur- 
day, attacked the policy of the United States with respect to 
the disputed territory in the Yukon region, and charged the 
government of the republic with bad faith. Premier Laurier 
replied to Sir Charles Tupper in scarcely less sensational 
language, when he said: “It is clear that there are only two 
ways by which the difficulty may now be settled,— arbitra- 
tion or war. I have no hope at this moment that we can 
settle the question by compromise. No one wants war. 
We must exhaust every means of removing the difficulty by 
peaceful methods. I have not given up hope that it is pos- 
sible to agree to arbitration. I must ask the House to be 
patient awhile longer. Canada’s case on the Alaskan boun- 
dary question is simply impregnable, but I am sorry to say 
that at this moment the negotiations are no further advanced 
than was the case in January last.” 


Brevities. 


A friend of the eccentric evangelist Lorenzo Dow told 
him to bring a sack to be filled with oats for his horse. 
Dow brought a bed-tick, whereupon his friend filled it with 
oats in the straw. 


We spare our readers comments on the famous Dreyfus 
case. We advise them, nevertheless, to keep it well in mind; 
for it is a pivot upon which are turning the fortunes of 
France, with an object-lesson for the whole civilized world. 


Among the changes time has wrought is that among the 
Friends, who begin to see and to say that earth, sea, and sky 
are full of beauty, and that the eye and ear of man are to be 
indulged in the enjoyment of that which the Creator has 
made. 


The best of parents will make mistakes. But the best 
parents admit to their children the possibility of mistakes, 
and confess that they are not infallible in judgment or action, 
although they never fail in their desire to. do that which is 
right and best. : 


Mr. Moody says that the question of the authorship of the 
individual books of the Bible has become of less immediate 
importance than a knowledge of the teaching of the Bible 
itself, the question of the two Isaiahs less urgent than a 
familiarity with the prophecy itself. 


A religious contemporary reports the case of a widow who 
feels sure that her husband has gone to hell. She wishes to 
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be with him, and says that, if he can bear it, she can. Her 
Christian mother is greatly grieved at her daughter’s wicked- 
ness, and is afraid that she was never converted. And yet 
the time was when men declared that they were willing to be 
damned for the glory of God. 


Objection is made to Mrs. Eddy’s conduct of the Christian 
Science movement because she makes a vast income out of 
it. But probably her income is not larger than that of Mr. 
Moody. ‘The defence made by her friends is the same that 
is made by the friends of the great revivalist. The income 
in both cases is probably ten times that of the most highly 
paid city minister. The defence is that in both cases the 
money received is administered as a trust and spent for the 
benefit of the cause they serve. If the people who give the 
money know what they are doing, no one else has any right 
to complain. 


The Observer of New York says that in his vacation a 


minister should make proper arrangements for any service 


required in his absence. It commends the pastor of a 
Unitarian church in that city, evidently Mr. Slicer, who 
“has adopted the novel plan of sending to all the families 
in his church, previous to his departure on his vacation, a 
card stating that his summer address will be at an indicated 
point in Rhode Island, and that, if he is called upon at any 
time for service, he can be in New York within a brief desig- 
nated time. That sort of considerateness on the part of a 
pastor may do much toward binding the hearts of his people 
to him.” ‘ 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Unitarianism and Theology- 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I write to enter a protest against the semi-admission in 
your editorial note — Christian Register of July zoth— that 
Dr. DeWitt Hyde correctly analyzes Unitarian theology 
when he says that enmity to dogma has brought the body to 
the verge of doctrinal sterility. Such charges by men out- 
side the Unitarian fellowship are common enough,— yes, com- 
mon in cases in which it is perfectly apparent that they who 
make them owe large debt to Unitarian theology for the best 
portions of their own convictions. But why join voices in a 
criticism so evidently unfair and untrue? 

So glaring have been the offences of dogmatic theology 
against truth, reason, and humanity that a religious body 
devoted to the interests of truth, reason, and humanity, might 
perhaps have been almost excusable, had it left theology in 
the pit into which its mistaken adherents had betrayed it; 


but Unitarians realize that theology had been more sinned’ 


against than sinning. 

What are the facts in the matter? : 

Dogmatic theology had the field when distinctive Unita- 
rianism began to be written and proclaimed. ‘The nature of 
that theology has been described again and again by the 
representatives of the advanced wing of Orthodoxy as largely 
mechanical and unreal, harsh, unlovely, and untrue in its 
statements about God; mystical, dramatic, and unnatural in 
its teachings as to Jesus Christ; servile in its view of the 
Scriptures and monstrous in its opinions about man. Uni- 


tarianism rewrote theology from the standpoint of scientific 


knowledge, so far as knowledge extends, and for the rest from 
the standpoint of reasonable belief. Under Orthodoxy, 
theology had become absolutely repulsive to the man of free 
mind and conscience, and dry and uninteresting to the ordi- 
nary lay mind. ‘The ill odor in which the word “dogma” 
stands is not an odor brought upon it by Unitarian opposi- 
tion. It is simply and solely the result of its unfitness, in 
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the old form, to dominate human thinking. It had become 
a travesty upon any true science of God and divine relations 
to the world. : 

But Unitarian theology changed all this. To say that 
Unitarian scholars ignored theology is to make a charge 
grotesque in its error. They wrote extensively upon theologi- 
cal themes, and the preaching of Unitarian pulpits had a 
theological foundation. Denial of the dogmatic theology of 
Orthodoxy never, in the works of any Unitarian writer with 
whom I am familiar, stood alone. ‘The old statements were 
rejected, and the reasons for the rejection most convincingly 
given; but then followed the Unitarian statement, which in 
its sweet reasonableness was intended to find place in those 
minds which the unnaturalness of the old dogma was turning 
against all theology. One only needs to mention the writ- 
ings of Channing, Dewey, Burnap, the Wares, Norton, to 
establish this claim. These men and their fellow-Unitarians 
had a well and clearly defined doctrine of God and divine 
things, and held to it while striving to build up a humani- 
tarian faith. 

Dr. Martineau’s life covers almost the entire modern Uni- 
tarian period. Who has done more for theology than he? 
I know it is the fashion in certain quarters to deny Mar- 
tineau’s Unitarianism. A Unitarian friend of mine said, 


apropos of Lyman Abbott’s claim in the Ox¢look that Mar- - 


tineau is not a Unitarian, “ They have stolen our theology 
without credit: now they are attempting to steal a man!” 
But whoso cares may find in the volume of essays entitled 
“Studies of Christianity,” beginning on page 179, an expo- 
sition of the cardinal points of Unitarian Christianity, set in 
opposition to the leading principles of Orthodoxy. In intro- 
ducing his study of the “ Five Points of the Christian Faith,” 
Martineau says, ‘“ We propose to trace an outline of Chris- 
tian truths which we consider secure and durable as our very 
nature,—a chain of granite points rising, like the rock of 
ages, above the shifting sea of human opinion. In doing so, 
we shall be simply delineating Unitarian Christianity accord- 
ing to our conception of it.” 

And here are Martineau’s five points : — 

“ The truth of the Moral Perceptions in man, not as the 
degenerate churches of our day teach, their pravity and 
blindness. ~The Moral Perfection of the character of God, 
in opposition to the doctrine of his Arbitrary Decrees and 
Absolute Self-will, The Natural awakening of the Divine 
Spirit within us rather than its Preternatural communica- 
tion from without. Christ the pure Image and highest 
Revelation of the Eternal Father, not his Victim and his 
Contrast. A universal Immortality after the model of 
Christ’s heavenly life: an immortality not of capricious and 
select salvation, with unimaginable torment as the general 
lot, but for all a life of spiritual development, of retribution, 
of restoration.” 

Mainly upon these lines Unitarian theology has devel- 
oped. James Freeman Clarke’s prolific pen and lifelong 
interest, not only in religion, but in theology, attest it. 
Parker’s writings emphasize it. And down to the present 
day —taking Mr. Chadwick as the representative of the 
latest development of Unitarianism — these five points of the 
Christian faith stand practically unchallenged as represent- 
ing Unitarian theology. It used to seem to me that fond- 
ness for theology was almost a weakness with Unitarians. 
And I have heard jests made at the expense of our move- 
ment to the effect that, while refusing to adopt a creed, we 
gave more time in our sermons and addresses to expositions 
of Unitarian belief than any of the creedal churches. 

Unitarianism has never been without a theology. It has 
not only kept itself supplied in this respect, but has loaned 
freely and generously to its neighbors. The charge of doc- 
trinal sterility against the only Church in Christendom that 
has succeeded in making doctrine fertile and interesting to 
the frank and open mind is ridiculous. The large attention 
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that Unitarianism has, with praiseworthy persistence, given- 

to humanitarian ethics, has never meant that it regarded 

theology of small account. Cuartes E. PERKINS. 
Keosauqua, IA., July 22, 1899. 


“The New World.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have long been among those who think it a very peculiar 
and pressing duty, of the Unitarians to establish on a perma- 
nent footing this excellent review. To know that the learned 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School, with Dean Everett 
at its head, are willing to take charge of the review, if this 
can be done, and to have the opportunity of associating such 
an event with the anniversaries in Dean Everett’s life which 
have lately called forth such striking testimonies of regard 
and affection for him, furnish motives for immediate action. 

Such things get done by the efforts of some one person 
who has the opportunity of going about and making a 
personal appeal to others. Is there not in our Unitarian 
clubs some one who will undertake this? Perhaps the man 
or woman can be found who will do it without help from 
others. 

The time for doing it is xow. 

Bar HARBOR, July 18, 1899. 


To Beks 


American Character. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


To secure a just estimate of history for the past two years 
has led to a closer analysis of the American stock. That we 
are or are not specifically to be called Anglo-Saxons is of 
little moment. We find ourselves to be at least a distinctly 
individualized people. There is no other nation on the globe 
that understands us, not even England: it is, therefore, little 
wonder that we scarcely understand ourselves. Our Aryan 
heredity was at the very outset, in Greek life or before that, 
a persistent purpose to create co-operative government of the 
peoples, by the people, for the people. The history of the 
Jutes and Danes gave us the town meeting, England gave 
us the parliament of the people, so that everything was ready 
and preparatory for the evolution of a federation of States. 
This was one line of Aryan evolution: another digressed in 
the direction of the establishment of oligarchic principles. 
Russia represents the culmination of the latter, as the United - 
States stands for the fullest development of the former. 
These two stocks are all the world holds of peoples not 
plainly stamped with an arrest of aggressive vitality. We 
two, including the whole Slavic and the whole Anglo-Saxon 
races, have the world’s problems of Church and State and 
school to settle between us. There is no question of philan- 
thropy involved in this struggle. The United States must 
do its duty,— a duty which its evolution has placed in its 
hands. If we wait or hesitate to-day, we shall only repeat 
the problem of 1823. At that time the Holy Alliance pro- 
claimed peace for all the world. The czar had this pro- 
nunciamento read, with bell-ringing, in all the churches of 
his empire. Europe shouted applause over the advance of 
the interests of peace. But within two years the Alliance 
had destroyed the remnants of liberal government in Europe, 
and called a conference to consider popular rule on this side 
of the ocean. Then it was that Canning reached over to 
Monroe, and proposed an alliance of freedom against despot- 
ism. Throughout the century Anglo-Saxon democracy and 
Slavic autocracy have been growing and expanding along 
these diverging lines. 

The making of the American people began with a distinct 
“going back to first principles,” as John Adams used to 


. 
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express it. There was, in the first place, a reversion to the 
old habit of primitive families,— that of increase by adoption. 
We thus became above all a composite people, and yet a 
people of entire family unity. This adoption of foreign 
members constantly modified our heredity, but never stopped 
the steady building of free institutions. It enriched not only 
our vocabulary, but our répertoire of industries, our ideas 
and our emotions, but never our instincts. In an estimate 
of the American people as a people, we find at the very core 
of our evolution this custom of naturalizing into citizenship 
those born outside our fold. 

With a large accretion of foreign members the idea of 
equality necessarily lay at the bottom of American civic 
building. The Declaration of Independence was simply 
a declaration of our previous growth. It asserted that the 
special rights of special classes could have no place in our 
instinctive conception of the State. It was a wonderful 
proclamation, but it was no more new than the Golden Rule 
was new when it was uttered by Jesus. It was a new inter- 
pretation of the Golden Rule. Jefferson for the first time in 
history carried ethics into politics. The only serious strug- 
gle to reverse this fundamental Democratic sentiment was 
made by the Federal party between 1790 and 1800, a desper- 
ate effort of autocracy that ended in a triumphant decla- 
ration of faith in the people. Jefferson’s principle was final. 
“ We can better trust men with honest hearts and unedu- 


cated heads than educated heads with selfish hearts.” . 


Faith in the rights of man was thus supplemented in 1800 
by faith in the ability of man. Godkin says that no other 
race ever conceived the idea of equality. That is true, but 
-no other race moved on a line of historical evolution that 
brought them to the natural conception of such a doctrine. 

This establishment of the principle of equal rights and equal 
ability was closely followed by the corollary of equal respon- 
sibility. Every man in America was placed under an obli- 
gation to fit himself for the exercise of political privilege. 
We cannot too strongly emphasize this peculiar instinct of 
Americans. Free schools and compulsory education were 
a natural and integral element of the general proposition of 
equal citizenship. So it came about that the idea of duty did 
not come to us altogether, perhaps not strongly, from the re- 
ligious or church side of life, but from the civic and secular. 

Other moral consequences affecting national character 
followed, of necéssity. Honor got a radically new interpre- 
tation. European honor was social respectability, position, 
dignity. The American Saxon means by honor inherent 
worth and character. In spite of collegiate titles, no false 
notion has been able to dispossess us of this high concep- 
tion of the honorable. The man with five or six letters of 
the alphabet attached to his name has no political advantage 
over the unlettered merchant. 

One more fundamental principle was ingrained by all our 
history,— the principle that the republic was a refuge for the 
oppressed. ‘This was the strong point with Franklin, Wash- 
ington, and Jefferson,— America for all who suffer. Here 
again we go back to first principles, for this was the religion 
of the “Sermon on the Mount” carried over into politics: 
“ Come unto me, all ye who labor and are heavy-laden: take 
my yoke upon you.” Political and social rest was to be 
found under the rule of the people. 

One more scholium was involved,—that we ought to 
extend our freedom and ideas of self-government to all the 
world. We may sum up the characteristics of the people of 
the United States as a determinative force, unconscious, but 
slowly becoming conscious, to plant higher ideals of society, 
government, and religion over the whole world. We are not 
strongly imbued with the barren conception of property 
rights. The abstract principle that the North American Ind- 
ians had a just claim to this continent, to use it and control 
its possibilities as they chose, was not a working principle 
with our fathers. They recognized the higher rights of the 
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whole human race to have the most and best made of the 
earth and its productive powers. There is nothing in liberty 
that gives the privilege of sowing land to Canada thistles. 
Liberty does not give a single town the privilege of establish- 
ing a robbers’ nest. It permits individual taste and appetite 
only so far as the good of the whole is considered. In other 
words, this conception of the good of the whole as overruling 
the privileges of the few is a fundamental principle, gaining 
fresh illustrations and new impetus during our recent history. 
There is no reasonable suspicion of the moral intent of the 
whole people or any part of the people. We divide readily 
on all questions, but on either side the moral argument is 
foremost. After making all abatement for corruption, we 
must still allow that rightness is as thoroughly a part of po- 
litical life as righteousness is ingrained into the religious. 
Evil prophecy of the future of the American people has no 
basis but declamation. 


“Why Men do not go to Church?” 


BY H. HAYES ROBBINS. 


This question has troubled and does trouble ministers and 
laymen in all denominations. I do not remember, however, 
having seen a book devoted to the subject until the recent 
appearance of a little volume by Cortland Myers, minister at 
the Baptist Temple in Brooklyn. His is a well-known name 
within his denomination, and locally outside of it. 


Certainly, Mr. Myers makes out rather a strong case, al- 


though he seems to be striving to put his subject into the 
foreground by selecting the worst examples he can find and 
implying that the situation is equally bad in all the churches, 
which of course is not the case. ‘‘ Of the membership of the 
church,” he says, “nearly three-fourths are women. Of the 
attendants in most places, nine-tenths are women. In one 
great church I counted two hundred women and ten men. 
The statement has remained unchallenged that not ten 
churches in the State of Massachusetts could count ten men 
added in the last three years from the non-church-going 
population. This is not only true of the cities, but statistics 
reveal the startling truth that even in the rural districts 
more than one-half of the population are absolute strangers 
to the churches, and live in heathenism in the centre of civili- 
zation and Christianity.” 

As is often the case, when a person is intensely interested 
in some special aspect of a great work or movement, Mr. 
Myers in this conclusion drops very easily into extreme ex- 
aggeration. He commits the grave error of treating church 
attendance as the test of the influence of Christianity. What 
else can be implied from the remark that ‘‘more than one- 
half of the population . . . live in heathenism in the centre of 
civilization and Christianity?” If this were true, it would be 
an alarming state of affairs indeed, and a serious reflection 
upon the power and effectiveness of organized religious 
effort. But it is very far from the truth. No movement can 
be measured by the number of its professed adherents or 
active workers. The workingmen who do the organizing 
and agitating for improved conditions and wages, and pro- 
tective legislation for laborers, represent a very small propor- 
tion of the whole laboring class. The membership of per- 
manent political clubs and associations is extremely small as 
compared with the total voting strength of the parties on 
election day. In religion, Unitarianism, for instance, has ex- 
erted an influence a thousand-fold more powerful than its 
membership rolls would suggest: 

The fact that there are more than 25,000,000 church mem- 
bers in this country entitles us to speak of it as a Christian 
nation, and that with much more accuracy than, for example, 
when we refer to ourselves as “a branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
race,” The predominating feature is what gives distinctive 
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character to the whole. The great body of those who do 
not actually attend church are not hostile to it: they are 
simply indifferent, but unconsciously are affected in their 
action, conversation, and even opinion on certain matters by 
the habitual attitude and point of view of church adherents, 
either through social acquaintance or through the atmosphere 
created by so large and active an institution in the com- 
munity. Certainly, this is no less effective because of the 
fact that so large a proportion of church members are 
women. If the membership were equal in numbers, the in- 
direct social influence of the church through its women mem- 
bers would still be many times stronger than that exerted by 
the men. 

Then, too, there is a very large class of men, not lacking 
in religious consciousness, who do not go to church because 
they feel that it is not in harmony with the expansion of 
knowledge and thought which they themselves have experi- 
enced in this and nearly all other directions. Undoubtedly, 
this feeling has taken on an exaggerated importance with 
many. There are those who received certain first impres- 
sions of an unfavorable sort, and have never since taken the 
trouble to inquire farther and learn of any new tendency. 
‘The church has expanded and does constantly tend to liberal- 
ize, but it is not itself the initiator of any new modes of 
thought. Almost without exception, whatever modifications 
or expansion it has accepted have come indirectly from with- 
out. This very fact has done much to make men impatient 
with the church. This is the age of progress. On every 
hand we. are “ advancing on chaos.and the dark,” and an 
institution that is really to interest men must be abreast with 
the pioneers of progress. If the church’s special work is to 
teach rather than to discover principles and ideas, the least 
it can do is to keep in touch and sympathy with those who 
are in the forefront of the onward march. 

Nor does this mean giving up the fundamental basis and 
purpose of religious work, but only that the church’s test of 
the sacredness of any given idea or teaching must be, “ Is it 
true?” rather than “Is it venerable?” 

Because this fact is surely gaining recognition in the church 
itself, it is the more surprising to find Mr. Myers writing a 
paragraph like this : — 

“ivolution as a substitute for the atonement has wrought 
untold injury. The atmosphere has been poisoned by this 
false theology. The press has carried it before the eyes of 
the men outside of the church, and they have read it, and 
devoured it as a new sensation; but they have failed to digest 
it, and it has driven them from the church. Many of our 
best men are away from the church, because their minds 
have become saturated by this species of infidelity, the most 
serpent-like and deadly of all its kind.” 

So does the man-appointed minister of God dare hurl him- 
self against the self-appointed laws of God? The full mean- 
ing and significance of evolution in the plan of the universe 
are only beginning to dawn; but in the presence of what 
already appears the reverent soul will at least keep silence, 
and wait. 

There is nothing in evolution to disturb the essential 
postulates of religion. If men have substituted it for par- 
ticular theological dogmas, it is because the church has not 
made it clear that religion itself is not dependent upon any 
of these dogmas. So long as the thing itself is identified 
with this or that doctrine or formula, which new truth is 
likely at any time to modify or abolish, men will confound the 
two, and turn to purely materialistic philosophy. 

Evolution throws no light either on the cause or destiny of 
the universe or any living creature in it. It does not dis- 
place the idea of the existence of God or a future life, how- 
ever it may change our conceptions of them. Evolution 
begins at a certain point and ends at a certain point. Be- 
tween the two it shows the lines of progress and the direc- 
tions it takes under given conditions. Mystery remains 
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before and after all, and will remain, however far evolution 
advances its outposts. The human mind always has and 
always will busy itself with the possibilities and probabilities 
in this region of mystery. Religion attempts to teach the 
duty of individuals in the light of these possibilities and 
probabilities. If these teachings are not mere speculations, 
but are in harmony with, and perhaps expansions of, the 
great principles that have been found to operate throughout 
all the known universe, religion can always yemain the most 
effective and universal force for good in all’ human society. 
Regarded in this light, it is something that broadens and 
strengthens our sense of the worth and dignity of man. It 
gives us the mightiest of all reasons for doing all possible to 
promote his growth in power and character here and now. 
Evolutionary religion can give us a conception of man that 
makes him worth preparing and preserving for however 
great a destiny. 

To rule evolution out, therefore, is to throw away that 
which really contains religion’s new opportunity for to-day 
and the future. The church need never abandon its special 
and primary work of preaching directly to the individual 
mind, heart, and conscience, lending its inspiration and 
counsel i in the problems and difficulties of personal life and 
experience. Nevertheless, in the character of its teachings 
on matters that involve general social and economic condi- 
tions and their effect upon moral and spiritual progress, it 
must recognize and make use of evolutionary principles of 
progress, or else continue to ask why men do not go to 
church. The church need not and ought not to become a 
school of sociology nor an economic lecture bureau. Its 
primary mission is different, and cannot be put in second 
place. But in this day it can hardly avoid touching many 
problems that depend upon economic and social laws; and 
it is manifestly important that whatever it does teach on 
these matters should be sound, intelligent, and scientific. 
Else they should not be discussed at all. 

Theological training is not sufficient to insure this. The 
laws of economic and social evolution are the conclusions 
of a distinct branch of science, whose work is an oppor- 
tunity to the church, not a stumbling-block. The church’s 
method of using and applying this class of knowledge will 
of course be different from that of the economist and states- 
man. ‘The latter address themselves to legislatures, to the 
community, to society. The church addresses itself to the 
individual, and re-enforces its advice with the tremendous 
influence of established moral authority. Moreover, it is 
able to hold up ideals of duty and destiny as an added spur 
and inspiration in support of its teaching, such as no other 
institution or movement can. What it has to say on social 
problems must be general in its nature, tactful in presenta- 
tion, and free from offensive controversy, and, particularly, 
be the lessons of wisdom, based upon appreciative knowl- 
edge of what scientific study has been able to reveal. So 
doing, it can be of real and vital helpfulness to men in the 
whole pathway of their progress, and, by earning more grati- 
tude, perhaps command more sympathy. 

The same is true of its own special teachings as to the 
origin, nature, and future of man. Our ideas on these sub- 
jects have been enlarged and broadened by what evolution 
has brought to light concerning that portion of the life of 
mankind of which we do know. The church has been very 
wary of similarly expanding its views on these matters, how- 
ever. This is another reason why men neglect it. It is not 
because they have lost interest in the religious questions 
that the pulpit discusses, but because on many of these 
matters they feel that, with the clearer light of to-day, they 
themselves “ know more than the preachers teach.” 

Let the ideals and teachings of the church regarding the 
destiny and responsibility of man and about the practical 
duties of life be formed and applied in the light of the 
fullest knowledge and broadest spirit that each new era of 
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progress gives us; let it extend its hearty sympathy and at 
least its moral aid to whatever effort is heading for larger 
and broader opportunities for the development of a higher 
type of manhood,—this not as charity, but because every 
such step advances man a little farther toward the spiritual 


~ and away from the animal,— and the church will retain its 


influence and enlarge its interest for men. “ Excelsior!” is 
the motto of the age and of all coming ages, and who would 
survive must heed it. 


e The Women pray for Peace. 


At last the angel’s touch is felt, 
The Christ is understood, 

The music of the world is heard 
In tender, quiet mood. 

The stars shine out upon the night, 
The noisy thunders cease, 

Men’s pulses are subdued to love,— 
The women pray for peace. 


Yet what shall quench the triumph shout 
When Sisera lies dead? 

Still rings the song of Deborah, 
When evil hosts have fled; 
For, when wrong rides triumphantly, 
How shall the battle cease ? 
What shall the race of heroes do 

When women pray for peace? 


There will be Miriams still to lead, 
With timbrel and in dance, 
When the fell waters of the sea 
Drown Pharaoh’s evil chance; 
And women’s hands will crown true knights 
For honor’s high increase, 
And for the love of chivalry, 
Because they pray for peace. 


But sin alone, not jealousy, 
Should wield the sword to-day. 

The hands of men whom women love 
Must only evil slay. 

O world, be glad that hate should die, 
Love and good will increase ; 

For heaven comes down with earth to dwell 
When women pray for peace. 


— Marianne Farningham, in the Christian World. 


Civil Service Reform. 


In “Good News,” the department conducted by Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, there have been references to civil service 
reform which have excited the interest of many readers. 
We have received letters enough on the subject to fill our 
paper. We find room only for the one by Mr. Dana, who 
was first in the field, and whose letter traverses the ground 
covered by the other writers. Mr. Dana has put into form 
for the Register the substance of a correspondence with Dr. 
Hale upon the subject. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your paper of June 29, 1899, is a communication from 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., severely criticising the 
methods of civil service reform, and instancing the failure of 
a friend of his to receive an appointment for which Mr. 
Hale thought he was specially fitted. 

I think the reform a fundamental one. Its chief purpose 
is an attack upon the “ boss” system in politics; yet its sec- 
ondary object of improving the public service is extremely 
important, and its methods should be as perfect as possible. 

I myself am not now, and never have been, officially 
connected with the administration of the civil service law; 
but, as Secretary of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
League for several years, I investigated many cases of com- 
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plaint, both in private and also publicly before committees of 
the legislature. I have invariably found that these com- 
plaints have been exaggerated and based on misunderstand- 
ings and misinformation. : 

In his criticism Mr. Hale seems to have made the common 
mistake of not understanding the requirements of the office 
for which the appointment was sought. His friend, as he 
says, “has a curious gift in the dealing with poverty. He 
knew how to bless, comfort, and help the poor. It hap- 
pened that the place of a city visitor for the city in which he 
lived was vacant, and that he was willing to fill it.” Mr. 
Hale goes on to say: “It so happened that thirty years 
before he broke his wrist. I suppose it was badly set. I 
know that he has never since been able to grasp a pen 
firmly. Of course, all his answers to the questions in the 
examination were written in this bizarre handwriting.” And 
then Mr. Hale states as the reason for his failing to get the 
place: “Of course, the examiners preferred some one’s writ- 
ing which was like copperplate, so he was passed by.” Mr. 
Hale has given me information from which I have been able 
to look up the whole subject, and have seen the examination 
papers of his friend. 

First, what were the requirements ot the office sought? 
The Overseers of the Poor in January, 1898, called for a 
visitor at a salary of $1,600 a year, and requested that a 
special examination be held, including a knowledge of the 
settlement laws. ‘These settlement laws are somewhat intri- 
cate, and it is important for the Overseers to have some pér- 
sons in their office thoroughly acquainted with them. In the 
advertisement for the examination it was specially stated that 
a knowledge of the settlement laws would be required, so that 
every candidate had full opportunity to prepare himself. Mr. 
Hale’s friend obtained on this subject a marking of exactly 
six out of a total of one hundred. This branch of the exam- 
ination was very important. It counted one-third of the 
total mark. His friend, together with twenty-nine of the 
thirty-one persons who applied for the examination, failed to 
pass. Now as to the one man who did pass. To the credit 
of the examination system let it be stated that he was a man 
who had had twelve years’ experience in dealing with the 
settlement laws as clerk in the State Aid Department of the 
city of Boston, from which position he had been removed 
solely for political reasons, that office not being under the 
civil service law. Far from handwriting being the cause of 
the failure of Mr. Hale’s friend, that friend passed-in hand- 
writing; and it may be said here that, in marking handwriting 
for such positions as this, it is only necessary that the hand- 
writing should be intelligible and neat, in order to get a high 
mark. ‘“Copperplate” is required only for copyists, en- 
grossers, etc. 

Besides a knowledge of the settlement laws, some other 
qualifications were necessary. The visitor has to keep 
records, has sometimes to make purchases, and, to approve 
the bills, he should be able to calculate these purchases ac- 
curately. He also ought to be able to aid the poor by com- 
putations as to their cost of living, rates of pay, rent, interest 
on mortgages, and the like. Mr. Hale’s friend, however, 
failed utterly in a simple examination in arithmetic. He 
made no attempt to add common fractions. The following 
question utterly floored him: “A railroad train runs 3 56 
miles in 16 hours: in how many hours will it run, at the 
same rate, 1,350 miles?” He also failed completely in the 
following: “A piece of\property sold for $1,800, which was 
75 per cent. of what it cost: what did it cost?” 

While the man may have had many other qualifications 
that would have helped him as a visitor, and doubtless would 
have made a very good worker among the poor for some pri- 
vate charity, yet for the position for which he applied, with 
the requirement of records to be kept and settlement laws to 
be known, it is clear that he was not fitted. Even his failure 
in arithmetic would not alone have been fatal, had he obtained 


as high as 75 per cent. in his knowledge of settlement laws 
instead of 6 per cent. 

Again, Mr. Hale complains that there is nothing in the 
examinations to test character. 
cants is carefully looked into both by the commission and 
by the appointing officer, and many a bad character is thus 
kept off the eligible lists. ‘The cases of defalcation in Mas- 
sachusetts official life are not frequent, but several have 
occurred since the passage of the civil service law. Every 
one of them has been by officials 7io¢ within the merit system. 
But Mr. Hale, I think, means by “character” something 
more than the absence of dishonesty. I think he refers more 
to intelligence, observation, desire for self-improvement, 
energy, push, and the like. 

First. Those who have had the perseverance to fit them- 
selves, not only at school, but also in some specially required 
subjects, have probably many of the characteristics that are 
desired. The appointing officer has sent to him the three 
that have passed the highest to select one from. He sees 
them personally, and looks up, or should look up, all their 
references personally. 

Second. In the larger offices the great bulk of positions 
require more routine work, and it is a waste of public energy 
if latent Vanderbilts or Goulds should be kept at work copy- 
ing deeds and indexing patents; but among those who have 
shown the special qualifications for various appointments 
some are found who develop leadership, and they are pro- 
moted into the positions requiring that faculty. 

This power to fill the higher positions by promotion eras 
the lower is one often overlooked in discussing the merit 
system. 

And, lastly, many of the questions that are asked on the 
papers are such as to show observation and other useful char- 
acteristics. For example, in the examinations for overseers 
in the City Labor Department, substantially this question has 
been asked: In going out with a gang of so many men to do 
such and. such kinds of works, how many and what tools 
would you carry? Or, again: “In moving a large quantity 
of loose earth, about what distance is it most economical to 
do it by shovelling in gangs, about what distance by wheel- 
barrows, and about what distance by carts?” 

To answer correctly ten such practical questions shows the 
stuff a man is made of. 

Mr. Hale adds: “ A great administrator once said to me 
that he cared but little how his subordinates were put in, if 
he might put them out as fast as he chose. He was willing 
to let service in office be the examination.” In this criticism 
Mr. Hale overlooks two points: First, that no appointment is 
made absolute in the first instance, but only for @ period of 
probation in actual trial in the service, and it is only after six 
months’ satisfactory work that his appointment is made final. 
Therefore, “‘ service in office” zs a part of the examination. 
And, second, not only during probation, but even after the’ 
appointment is made final, the appointee can be removed at 
any time by his superior officer. Therefore, the administra- 
tor cou/d put out his subordinates “as fast as he chose.” 
The only reason removals are infrequent under civil service 
laws is because the “‘ boss ” cannot put in his particular man, 
and so has no motive to make removals improperly. The 


“doctrinaire ” reformers, as Mr. Hale calls them, have been ~ 


very particular to retain free power of removal, only taking 
away the temptation to its abuse. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The facts 
have shown incontestably that more work has been better 
and more honesily done by persons appointed under the 
reform system than by those appointed under the system that 
existed before its introduction. Not only are the statistics 
overwhelming in this respect, but most experienced officials, 
who have served under both the old and the new systems, 
testify to the great advantage of the new. And, again, in 
judging of the merit system, we should compare Me not with 
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some imaginary method which has not yet been invented, 
but with methods which it supplanted. Under the old 
methods, persons. with criminal records were frequently ap- 
pointed. They were sometimes appointed simply because 
they had stuffed a ballot box or packed a caucus, and still 
more frequently they were appointed because they were 
unable to find any employment in the ordinary walks of life 
and had “ political influence.” 

I am sure that no one could be more opposed to the 
“ spoils ” system and to the “ boss” in politics than Mr. Hale, 
and I trust these explanations may allay his dissatisfaction. 

Yours truly, R. H. Dana. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Divine in the Human. 


BY REV. CHARLES .G. AMES. 


“Tn him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge” (Col. ii. 3). That is what Paul says of Christ. It is 
an amazing claim ! 

“Ye have an anointing [christing] from the Holy One, and 
know all things” (John ii. 20). That is what John says to 
those whom he salutes as children of God. It is an amazing 
claim ! 

* The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and 
he will show them his covenant” (Psalm xxv. 4). That is 
what a Hebrew sage said five hundred years before. It also 
was an amazing claim, but it explains both the others. And 
when a modern poet sings to you or to me,— 


*©God hid the whole world in thy heart,” 


can we misunderstand him? Are there not single sentences 
which affect us like focalized truth, or like sun-rays collected 
in a burning-glass? 

How could the early Christians see so much in Jésus? 
Simply because they /e/¢ so much in themselves and inter- 
preted his sonship by their own. So they went shouting 
through the world: “ All things are ours: we are Christ’s; 
Christ is God’s!” 

Men do not respond to music unless they have the musi- 
cal sense. The moment a Soul is in tune with heavenly har- 
monies, that soul vibrates in unison with them, easily be- 
lieves that the universe is a vast symphony, and becomes not 
only a sharer, but an interpreter and utterer of songs that 
seem worthy of angels. 

I know of a great building with a multitude of rooms so 
constructed that he who stands at the centre can see into 
every part. May there not be a spiritual point of view from 
which to a clear eye the moral order of the universe appears 
luminous and transparent? Would not that order lie open 
and clear to us if we were open and clear, if our eyes could 
bear the light? The pure in heart can see. 


“ He that is of God, he hath seen the Father.” 


This high outlook is well called the mount of vision. It 
is reached only by ascending; by leaving behind and below 
us much that is inferior; by accepting disciplines that purify 
while they elevate; perhaps by being perfected through 
suffering. 

“ By the thorn-road and none other 
Is the mount of vision won: 
Tread it without shrinking, brother ; 
Jesus trod it! press thou on!” 


Dr. James Walker once startled his congregation by say- 
ing, “Every man here has in him the might of an arch- 
angel!” Yet, perhaps, in his prayer he had confessed the 
weakness of humanity, What could he mean by proclaiming 
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this gospel of strength? Just what Paul means by boasting : 
« When I am weak, then am I strong. I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Just what Jesus 
means when he says, Haye faith in God, and nothing shall 
be impossible to you. Just what many brave believers are 
saying in our own time. Zhe Divine is in the Human. The 
highest powers work in lowliest processes. The infinite 
forces — power, wisdom, love — are at our service. ‘“ Hitch 
your wagon to a star,” quoth Emerson. If our life is geared 
into the true order, we are taken along,— taken along, even 
through pain, loss, death ; and nothing can do us real harm. 

Tt must be that the creative Mind, the universal Life, is 
present and active everywhere and in all things; but this 
Presence can only be evident to those who share its illumina- 
tion. As the Bible or any sacred utterance means little or 
nothing to those who are out of harmony with the Spirit that 
inspires, as the most glowing picture appears as a blur when 
not seen in the right light, so is any man’s being obscure to 
himself till he is wide-awake and open-eyed. Even then, if 
he shuts his eyes again or drowses, or if his life is dulled by 
falseness or foulness, the vision fades, the light that was in 
him becomes darkness. 

Said a Roman pope,—I think it was Sextus V.,—“I know 
that all knowledge is in my breast; but sometimes I lose the 
key.” The Talmud teaches that, ‘before a child is born, it 
is taught the whole law; but an angel comes and lays a hand 
on its mouth, and it forgets all.” Plato also held that our 
knowledge is a reminiscence,— a re-collecting of what we had 
in a former state of existence. Others have supposed that 
experience or revelation merely brings to consciousness what 
is obscurely written in our nature, as heat brings out the 
half-obliterated inscription on’ a coin. It satisfies me to 
believe that there is some adequate provision by which the 
truth that is in the supreme Mind is imparted to the mind of 
man. There is a wise Teacher; and “he hath shown thee, 
O man, what is good.” And as all beings and objects 
belong to one system, come from one Source, and bear the 
impress of their origin, it follows that, when we really under- 
stand ourselves, we shall hold the key to all the rest. The 
study of man is the study of God. 

There must be more in us than yet appears. The whole 
future life of the tree — the plan of its structure, the quality 
of its foliage and fruit, and the scheme of all the possible 
trees that may spring from it— must be laid down in the 
seed from which it is to grow. Further, in each separate 
leaf is represented the whole life of the tree,— the vital 
energy that works in root and sap, in blossom and fruit. 
For the tree has but one life; and each leaf might say: 
“ Through me know the tree. I and the tree are one.” 

Thus a fine observer detects the qualities of a man in his 
features, eyes, tones, movements, actions. We misunder- 
stand each other because we are poor and unsympathetic 
readers, because we are blind to the meanings that lurk in 
forms and facts. Everybody we meet is covered, like an 
Egyptian obelisk, with hieroglyphic inscriptions. Physiog- 
nomists, students of palmistry, and mind-readers may make 
out a few of these mystic signs; but every one of us is a 
vast and growing library, to which each inward experience 

—or outward action adds a line. The whole man is present 
and represented in each thought, feeling, and determination, 
as the whole tree is in each limb and leaf. 

We get a hint of immense resources of knowledge, power, 
and virtue stored potentially in the soul, or forever coming 
to the soul from the infinite and exhaustless Fulness. It is 
like a rich inheritance belonging by right to the unconscious 
child, and into which he enters simply by growing. Are we 
not always in a process of “becoming”? Does not the 
whole creation “wait for the manifestation of the sons of 
God”? 

Our feeble aspirations, our little faith, hope, and love, are 
the workings in us of the same creative power that draws 
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the plant up from the seed and soil, that works in the egg to 
form a bird, which by’ and: by shall soar and sing. So we 
read hopefully the sad story of human life in all its lower 
conditions and painful struggles, and we learn to believe 
that 


«In even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not,— 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


Now let us reread the Scripture sayings already quoted. 
In Christ are hidden all the treasures of divine wisdom. 
The same wisdom is in those who share his anointing. The 
secrets of the Lord are shown to humble and reverent souls. 
These outbursts of noble enthusiasm seem extravagant only 
when we confine our view to present attainments and limita- 
tions. They are no longer extravagant when we count a 
thousand years as one day, or when our outlook is toward 
the infinite and eternal. “i 

As we come into our true life we realize more and more 
that we are embosomed in the Perfect and Universal, that 
we are in open communication with the all-knowing Mind 
and the all-loving Heart. The Light that lighteth every man 
no longer shines in an uncomprehending darkness. If the 
scanty rays of sunlight that enter the little pupils of our eyes 
can give us fair and trustworthy pictures of earth and sky, 
why should we doubt that through our higher faculties we 
may have the vision of higher realities? Has not a marvel- 
lous light shined for us in the face of Jesus Christ, and in 
every other face or fact that we have really seen and rightly 
felt? 

We need wonder no longer at the confidence of Jesus when 
he is reported as saying: -‘ The Father loveth the Son, and 
showeth him all things. All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father.” If one child of God has advanced further than 
ourselves along these shining paths that are laid out for all 
His children, and if we are travelling in the same direction, 
how can we help being his followers? As he cheerily calls 
back to those who are below and behind him, and bids 
them come on, why may they not joyfully salute him as their 
Leader and Example, the Prince of Life and Captain of 
Salvation? 

To follow-him is no servile imitation: we must be true to 
the Inward Light.as he was, for it is the same light which 
shines for all. ‘See thou imitate no man, save in the matter 
of faithfulness,” was the wise injunction of William Penn. 
The mind of Jesus opened inward and upward like a firma- 
ment, and a Face bent above him like a Father’s approving 
smile. It is by the warrant of experience that he bids us 
ask and receive or seek and find the same unspeakable 
blessing. t 

“Tf any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him.” Surely, we live in a universe where there is 
wisdom in plenty; and our need of it with our desire for 
it should persuade us that it is abundant, acceptable, and 
free. 

That all truth, all reality, should be present to any man’s 
thought at any moment is, of course, impossible; but, if we 
are in living communication with a boundless, all-including 
Intelligence, if in that Intelligence we live and move and 
have our being, if that Intelligence continually imparts as 
much as we are fitted to receive, let us lift up our heads and 
rejoice! For then we are heirs of all things; and nothing is 
hidden from us except by our own limitations, disorders, and 
obscurities. 

It was the wish of Ezra Cornell to found an institution 
where any human being could pursue any branch of knowl- 
edge, and find all the best helps for learning whatever he, 
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might desire. But is not the universe itself such an institu- 
tion of learning? Are we not entered for the endless course, 
with all branches elective? 

A few days ago many thousands of our young people were 
taking their degrees or being congratulated on their promo- 
tion to higher grades, and many other thousands were half- 
enviously covetous of similar opportunities. But let them 
take comfort. We are all at school. Every provision has 
been made for our instruction and training. Something in 
us responds and corresponds to every lesson we are set to 
learn. And each man’s nature, like the world itself, is an 
open text-book. If it be true that in some sense we already 
know the contents, yet we do not know that we know. If 
the wisdom of the Highest is zzfolded, it is yet to be wz- 
folded. But the power that worketh in us above all that we 
ask or think can be trusted to carry on the work it has 
begun. 

Now we can understand the ‘‘authority” of Jesus. As 
he called men to purity of heart and rightness of life, to faith 
in the Fatherhood and love of the Brotherhood, the outward 


. voice awoke the inward voice of reason and conscience. It 


was the voice of the Universal Soul resounding in the depths 
of the individual soul. Each man, like the prodigal, “came 
to himself,”— his real self,— knew his own mind, and felt as 
never before the greatness of his nature and his need of his 
duty and his privilege. The man before him was a spiritual 
looking-glass. 

Does not the ministry of nature operate in the same way 
and preach the same gospel? Yes, but not till after the 
awakening, not till the spirit bears inward witness that we 
are sons of God. Then all things illustrate and confirm the 
truth. The order of the world, the processes around us, the 
testimonies of history and science, open like parables. They, 
too, speak with authority; and we learn to pray with Bryant,— 


“To the beautiful order of Thy works 
May we conform the order of our lives!” 


So with the impressions made on a wakeful mind by 
human relationships and social exposures. All sweet and 
reasonable persons shame or win us to be like them,— as if 
God were touching and beckoning us. All unbeautiful lives 
become warnings. Living in a human world, we are really 
immersed in a spiritual atmosphere. The stimulus and op- 
portunity to practise justice, kindness, and helpful service is 
the beginning of heaven. Does not a child best find its own 
faculties and forces in the companionship of other children? 
So do we grown-ups find in living worthily together our life- 
long divine education, For .the play of light around and 
within us is all one thing. It is the method of nature and of 
Providence,— the Father’s way of bringing up His family. 

Why do we not take these things for granted? We trust 
the air to be the breath of our life; we trust the seasons to 
lead the seed-time on to harvest; we even trust the 
methods by which human skill brings water into our houses, 
gives artificial light when the sun goes down, and harnesses 
the electric current to our wheels. Why should we not trust 
the Power behind and within the powers,— the Power which 
makes, not only for righteousness, but for health and sanity, 


_ for guidance and comfort, for beauty and gladness? 


What account can we give of this mighty experience? 
Men have called it ‘“God manifest in the flesh,” “Christ 
formed in us the hope of glory,” “the witness of the Holy 
Spirit.” Let us confess that no name or word can hold the 
fact; that no creed or philosophy can be more than a finger 
pointing to the immeasurable sky. 


“The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes.” 


The Divine in the Human, the opening of the mind of 
man to the Mind of God! Of all the blessed wonders of 
our faith this is the most impressive and inspiring ; the most 
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fruitful of impulses that do not exhaust, of restraints that 
never grow irksome, of repose that continually refreshes and 
renews, of love that casts out fear, of peace that passes under- 
standing. “The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart.” Look and listen. Be quiet and teachable. Be 
trustful and be true. “ Love, and you will know.” 


“ As shines a Star in the deep sea, 
So-shines the thought of God in me; 
It lights my eye, and I behold 
What sages saw and prophets told.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Tyranny is always weakness.—/ames Russell Lowell. 
at 
The voice of the soul is not to be silenced.— Av/ix Adler. 


a 


He who is plenteously provided for from within needs but 
little from without.— Goethe. 
a 


Believe me, the talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well.— Longfellow. 


az 


A higher morality, like a higher intelligence, must be 
reached by a slow growth.—erbert Spencer. 


a 


Look within. Within is the fountain of good; and it will 
ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig.—dZarcus Aurelius. 


ot 


If any one tells you that such a person speaks ill of you, 
do not make excuses about what is said of you, but answer, 
‘He was ignorant of my other faults, else he would not have 
mentioned these alone.”— pzctetus. 


ae 


A teacher who can arouse a feeling for one single good 
action, for one single good poem, accomplishes more than he 
who fills our memory with rows on rows of natural objects, 
classified with name and form.— Goethe. 


Pd 


Let us be only patient, patient; and let God our Father 
teach his own lesson his own way. Let us try to learn it 
well, and learn it quickly; but do not let us fancy that he 
will ring the school-bell, and send us to play before our lesson 
is learned.—Charles Kingsley. 


& 


If I could have my utmost wish, my God, I’d pray to thee, 
Impress me with thy holy will, my being with thy presence fill, 

That it may ever be 
My purpose, while on earth I live, expression to thy love to give. 

This, God, my earnest plea: 
Let love divine shine from my face, my ev’ry act express thy grace,— 
If I could have my utmost wish, my God, ¢/zs would it be. 

— Robert J. Brown. 
ae 


PRAYER. 


O Lord, thou knowest what is best for us: give what thou 
wilt, and when thou wilt; deal with us in all things as seemeth 
to thee good. Behold, we are thy servants: we would not 
live unto ourselves, but unto thee. May we always desire 
and will that which is to thee most acceptable and most 
dear! Let thy will be ours; and grant us, above all things 
that can be desired, to rest in thee, and in thee to have our 
hearts at peace. Amen. 
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The Sabbatia. 


The sweetbrier rose has not a form more fair, 

Nor are its hues more béauteous than thine own, 

Sabbatia, flower most beautiful and rare! 

In lonely spots blooming unseen, unknown. 

So spiritual thy look, thy stem so light, 

Thou seemest not from the dark earth to grow, 

But to belong to heavenly regions bright, 

Where night comes not, nor blasts of winter blow. 

To me thou art a pure ideal flower, 

So delicate that mortal touch might mar; 

Not born, like other flowers, of sun and shower, 

But wandering from thy native home afar 

To lead our thought to some serener clime, 

Beyond the shadows and the storms of time. 
—Jones Very. 


The Place of the Christian Minister 
in Modern Life. 


BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D.* 


If the work of the Christian minister were 
merely that of an ecclesiastical functionary, 
it could be easily and once for all defined; 
but it is not. The preacher is not primarily 
an official. He is not the mere creature and 
servant of an ecclesiastical organization. 

_ He has a distinctly spiritual vocation that 
relates him to the whole people. It is true 
that he has important duties to the church of 
which he is a member and a servant; but 
these are not inconsistent—if they are rightly 
conceived, it is impossible that they should 
be inconsistent—with his very much larger 
and weightier duties to mankind. His 
proper function is not formal, but vital. It 
demands the exercise of inspiring and creative 
energy much more than it does of adminis- 
trative skill. The more profoundly we con- 
sider this work, the more clearly we see that 
there must be in it at once a deep root of 
permanence and a strong and quick adap- 
tability. 

As every age has its peculiar character, 
it demands religious teaching and ministry 
_adapted to its need. This is so evident that 
it seems unnecessary to dwell upon it here. 
Yet, even as I utter these words, I am re- 
minded that a considerable number of minis- 
ters in every religious body practically fail 
because they are not in sympathetic relation 
with prominent characteristics and tendencies 
of their own time. New exigencies bring 
new opportunities and new duties. This is 
eminently true in the religious life of a 
mobile and growing people. The pulpit that 
becomes archaic, by the movement of society 
away from it, is cut off from actual life, and 
so far loses its reason of being. 

But there is another point of view. The 
Christian minister should be the man of all 
times, as well as the man of his’ own time. 
He has to deal constantly with that which is 
permanent. The truths of the spirit are eter- 
nal; that is, fundamentally they are inde- 
pendent of temporal changes, and are affected 
only in form by changes of time and place. 
The witness and exponent of these truths is 
charged with the responsible task of continu- 
ally and freshly translating the things of 
eternity into the language of time, and of 
applying them to the susceptibility and needs 
of the generation in the midst of which he 
lives. ‘ 


Y *From an address to alumni of {Union {Theological 
Seminary. 
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It is said sometimes, by men who have not 
thought widely and deeply on religion, that 
the pulpit has been superseded by the press 
and the platform and the professor’s chair. 
That this is not true scarcely needs to be 
demonstrated here; but it is worthy of 
notice, in order that certain misconceptions 
and confusions of thought may be cleared up, 
and because the statement, often reiterated, 
has made some impression. 

The pulpit has been superseded by nothing. 
The religious function—at least, the spirit- 
ual function—is permanent. The nature of 
man will always demand and will always 
create a personal religious ministry. To 
contradict this is to affirm that man will 
cease to be religious; and, when man ceases 
to be religious, he will cease to be man... . 

But the temptation to usurp the office of 
other men has successfully assailed a good 
many ministers who have not been dissociated 
from the growing life of to-day by bondage 
to dogmas. These men have failed to appre- 
hend clearly the true primary function of the 
preacher; and, in so far as they have yielded 
to the temptation to assume functions other 
than their own, they have failed of that kind 
and degree of success which they might have 
attained in their own proper work. Besides 
this, they have promoted that confusion of 
thought which underlies the assumption that 
the pulpit has been superseded in any im- 
portant sense. . 

I do not question the ability of many 


preachers intelligently to discuss political: 


economy or comparative religion, or any 
other subject of scientific interest and value; 
nor do-I doubt that the preacher has to do 
with truth of every sort in every field of study 
and action. But I do affirm that the specific 
function of the Christian preacher is neither 
to entertain crowds with oratorical pyrotech- 
nics, nor to teach science or philosophy or 
literature. Do not understand me as abridg- 
ing, in the slightest degree, the right of the 
Christian minister to discuss. important 
events of the day, or to teach any sort of use- 
ful knowledge, or as having even the small- 
est sympathy with the idea that the minister 
must maintain a neutral position with respect 
to political and sociological questions. On 
the contrary, I would maintain for him a lib- 
erty as wide as that of any man. 

But the preacher’s main function is relig- 
ious, or, rather, spiritual; and to that main 
function he should subordinate everything 
else. He should magnify his calling, not by 
making it miscellaneous, but by fulfilling it 
along the line of its dominant aim. In 
doing this, he may draw upon all the domains 
of knowledge,—of science, art, literature, 
philosophy, criticism, politics, and sociology. 
Everything that concerns the life of man is 
related and may be made -tributary to his 
moral education and his spiritual well-being. 
All human learning and all human experience 
are the province of the preacher, but from 
these he is to draw materials for a specific 
end.. That end is other than mere popular 
enlightenment: it is the salvation of men and 
their upbuilding in the spiritual life. 

His work, therefore, in a unique sense, is 
fundamental. The basic element of human 
life is the moral element. It is with this 
chiefly that the preacher has to do. It is his 


business to touch the springs of moral motive 
and to develop the moral energies, and thus 
to do a work that gives meaning and yalue to 
the entire expression and product of life. 

In fulfilling this special function, it is im- 
possible for press or platform or professor’s 
chair to usurp the place of the pulpit. That 
place can be lost only by the preacher’s aban- 
donment of his distinctive aim and -abdica- 
tion of his peculiar power. 

Every preacher, if he is a thinker, will 
have a theology; and, if he is a live man, 
his theology will be vital, never mechanical 
and never complete. He will have certain 
great architectonic principles that will deter- 
mine the lines- of his constructive religious 
thinking, and he will keep his mind open 
and alert. But his function is not to teach 
theology. His theology, like every other. 
sort of organized knowledge that he may 
have, will be instrumental to his main end. 
The theologian is the teacher of theology. 
The preacher is not primarily a theologian. 
His work is essentially different from the 
theologian’s, and is not only more various, 
but also more important. 

Surely, it is unnecessary for me to say that 
I have no wish to disparage theology. 
Properly: conceived, it is the noblest and the 
greatest of all the sciences. The science of 
the being and nature of God and of his rela- 
tions to the universe subordinates every other 
science to itself, and not only every other 
science, but philosophy and literature and 
art as well. But the theologian works in the 
realm of thought; while the preacher works 
in the realm of life, in the midst of its com- 
plex activities of feeling and desire and voli- 
tion. The one deals with ideas alone: the 
other deals, also, and primarily, with person- 
alities. The one construes God and man in 
their mutual relations in terms of the reason: 
the other brings man into conscious contact 


and communion with God. The function of P 


the one is in some true sense interpretative: 
the function of the other is both interpreta- 
tive and mediative. 

It must not be forgotten that the true 
preacher is, first of all, a witness for God 
among men and to men. He is the prophet, 
— mpodyrnc,— the speaker for God. His 
mission is possible only on the basis of a 
revelation. Whatever else a man may be, as 
a minister of religion, he is a Christian 
preacher only as he is the representative and 
exponent of a revelation which is both an his- 
toric fact and a spiritual process,—a subject 
of record as well as a form of experience. 
He is the witness of God in his world, and 
of the divine redemptive process which the 
history of the world records. 

Rightly has the Church laid emphasis on 
the element of experience in a man’s call to 
the ministry. One cannot qualify himself 
for the preacher’s office by mere technical 
training. No equipment of learning and 
skill in utterance can take the place of a real 
experience of God,—a consciousness of the. 
divine presence and the divine Impulse 
within him. ‘‘The burden of the word of | 
the Lord’’ must rest upon the soul that would 
efficaciously speak for God to men.... 

Learning, eloquence, culture, sympathy, 
tact, patience, and moral courage are all 
tributary to his high end, There is scope in 
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his work for the most versatile genius and 
the most painstaking industry. He may 
draw contributions from every field of study 
and of action. He may share in every 
human interest,—commercial, political, so- 
cial, educational, scientific, and esthetic. 
He may work along many lines, and wield an 
influence in various spheres of enterprise. 
But that which distinguishes him from all 
other kinds of workers, and gives him a 
place which no other can usurp, is his su- 
preme function as a witness for God among 
men, and his supreme aim to bring men to 
God for their salvation. 

Without this aim he may be a useful mem- 
ber of society, an accomplished and successful 
teacher, an effective leader of important re- 
forms, a just censor of public morals, or a 
wise administrator of ecclesiastical business ; 
but he is not, in the true sense of the term, 
a Christian preacher. 

Here I might pause, with this affirmation 
of the Christian preacher’s inalienable place 
and function in modern life. But the Chris- 
tian minister is more than a preacher. All 
his work is tributary to his single, supreme 
aim; but it may be as diversified as the 
needs of individuals and of society. He is, 
in a very important sense and with a very 
wide scope, a teacher. He is also, accord- 
ing to his situation and capacity, an organ- 


-izer-and administrator,—a leader of men in 


systematic work for the modification of soci- 
ety by the principles and forces of the gospel. 
In each of these two spheres—teaching and 
leadership—he holds a unique and incon- 
testable place by virtue of his primary func- 
tion and his dominant aim as a preacher. 
To discuss these adequately would require a 
volume instead of a single brief address. 
But I must say a few words with reference to 
the minister’s teaching function, because it 
is in the exercise of this function that he 
seems to come into rivalry and competition 
with men whose vocation is not to preach, 
but solely to teach. 

The Christian minister’s teaching is in- 
strumental to an end other than mere knowl- 
edge or discipline in those on behalf of 
whom and upon whom his energies are ex- 
pended. He seeks to produce in men en- 


-lightenment, faith, right disposition, com- 


fort, and godliness. All his teaching termi- 
nates on character rather than on acquisition. 
In his hands, truth is immediately ministrant 
to life. He aims at producing not merely a 
éertain degree of intelligence, nor even a cer- 
tain kind of conduct, but a moral condition 
that has irresistible affinity for the highest 
intelligence and inevitably expresses itself in 
the best conduct. His method is determined 
by his aim. 

For example, it is not his business, pri- 
Yet he must preach 
ethically, with his mind informed and dis- 
ciplined by the study of moral science, and 
his entire thought penetrated and suffused by 
the finest ethical spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. It is not his business, at least in the 
pulpit, to teach Biblical criticism, ‘‘higher’’ 
or ‘‘lower.’’. Yet he should preach in full 
accord with the assured results of Biblical 
criticism, and with the elevation and range 
and insight that a profound and sympathetic 


study of the sacred Scriptures surely gives. 
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More than this, at the present time, it is his 
duty so to teach the Bible that the transition 
from the uncritical and erroneous view of it 
which has prevailed, to the true and rational 
view which already scholars almost univer- 
sally have attained, shall be made as easy and 
as little perilous for the Church as is pos- 
sible. I believe that no weightier duty rests 
on the ministry to-day than to do well just 


this work. 
t 


Sunday-school Literature. 


BY CHARLES WELCH. 


To write the history of the literature that 
has been provided for Sunday scholars, out- 
side of that which is distinctly for the teach- 
ing of Bible history and doctrine, would be 
a task from which any one might well shrink. 
And yet its beginnings are not so very re- 
mote. In a magazine article published in 
1838, a writer, in giving some account of the 
work of the American Tract Society, pointed 
with pride to the fact that five hundred little 
books for Sunday-schools were enumerated in 
its catalogue, and proceeded to discuss the 
characteristics of the various groups. The 
prophetic vision of the writer enabled him to 
foresee the enormous developments which 
awaited this class of literature; but it did 
not show him the conditions which, in these 
later days, have led to such complete and 


radical change as we have witnessed during 


the past twenty-five or thirty years. 

It may, perhaps, be said that one of the 
first impulses toward the production of liter- 
ature for American children by American 
writers was given by the Sunday-school, or, 
rather, perhaps, arose out of the desire to 
supply ‘our children with suitable Sunday 
reading, prompted by Sunday-school workers. 
Many of the most gifted pens of the earlier 
years of this century labored most success- 
fully in this field, and the literary annals of 
the country are studded with the names of 
authors who were pre-eminently successful in 
this department; while the particulars given. 
in the dictionaries of literary biography of 
the circulation of these Sunday-school story- 
books are phenomenal, even in these days of 
enormous circulations. 

The earliest Sunday-school story-books 
were very distinctly sectarian in the character 
of their teaching: each denomination, or 
group of denominations, had its own set of 
authors who introduced such dogma into 
their books as was in accordance with its 
views and would insure their acceptance. 
Gradually, however, this narrow sectarianism 
began to be dropped. The broad principle 
of Christianity, on which all sects were 
agreed, was the only religious teaching which 
they contained; and those books had the 
largest sale which were colorless so far as 
sectarian teaching was concerned. The work 
of providing this class of literature, so far as 
its greatest bulk is concerned, was at first 
undertaken by the various publishing socie- 
ties of the different religious denominations ;. 
but, as the field was invaded by the general 
publishing trade, the most scrupulous care 
was taken to avoid any distinctly sectarian 
character, and the change we have referred to 
took place. Whether it was brought about 
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by the publishers, who found that sectarian 
teaching restricted sales, or whether it was 
due to the influence of those who bought the 
books for distribution, it is difficult to say. 
Probably both of these causes had their 
effect, and combined to produce the result to 
which I have referred. 

Later on, and little by little, distinct re- 
ligious teaching has béen less in favor; and 
those books were most in vogue which illus- 
trated by example rules of conduct and 
morals to be approved and followed, rather 
than by insistence on doctrine and dogma. 
And the Sunday-school story-book profess- 
edly put forward as such is no longer in such 
demand as formerly. Books specially in- 
tended for Sunday-school rewards, presents, 
and prizes, which not so long ago were writ- 
ten in such large numbers and manufactured 
atid sold in such enormous quantities, are 
being superseded for this purpose by what 
may be called secular literature. Tons of the 
former class of books were shipped from 
England during the first three-quarters of the 
present century, and our home production 
during that period was enormous. But the 
Sunday-school book of that earlier period 
has vanished, never to return, except, per- 
haps, to be examined as a curiosity. 


Children and Dirt. 


The mother who would have her children 
healthy must not be afraid to have them occa- 
sionally dirty. While cleanliness is akin to 
godliness, there is a clean dirt that comes from 
contact with the sweet earth that is wholesome. 
Have the little ones bathed frequently, insist 
that they come to meals with immaculate 
hands and faces but, between meals have them 
so dressed that they are free to run and romp 
as they will. 

An over-careful mother of an only child com- 
plained to a physician that her baby was pale 
and delicate. He asked to see the child, and | 
the Murse brought in the two-year-old from the 
veranda, where he had been seated on a rug, 
looking at a picture-book. His dainty nain- 
sook frock was spotless, as were also the pink 
kid boots and silk socks. 

“What that child needs is wholesome dirt,” 
was the physician’s verdict. “Put a gingham 
frock and plain shoes on him, and turn him 
loose on the lawn or in the fresh earth. If he 
is not rosy and happy in a month, let me know.” 

At the expiration of the prescribed time the 
baby was transformed. The eyes that had 
been heavy were bright, the skin had acquired 
a healthful glow, the arms and legs were plump, 
and the languid, tired little patient had become 
a rollicking boy. The freedom, fresh air, and 
clean dirt had, in a month’s time, wrought a 
greater change in the child’s system than all 
the skill of the medical fraternity could have 
effected. 

Mothers who take their little school boys and 
girls away for vacation should let them romp 
at will out of doors, fish in the brook, ride on 
the hay, and wear strong shoes and clothing of 
which they need not be too careful.~ A child is 
much happier if untrammelled by too many 
“don’ts.” And the mother is happier, too, if she 
need not say “don’t” every hour in the day.— 
Harper's Bazar. 
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Reminiscences.” 


This is an agreeable book. In reading it, 
one is reminded of the question of the child 
who, in a cemetery, asked, ‘‘Mamma, where 
are all the bad people buried?’’ But there is 
no reason to think that Mr. McCarthy has 
stated anything concerning the people whom 
he has described which he does not believe 
to be true. He has chosen to keep his polit- 
ical and personal animosities out of sight, 
and to write about those whom he knew, and 
of whom, whether they were political friends 
or enemies, he could say truthful things that 
are pleasant. When the reader is convinced 
that he is dealing with the record made by a 
truthful man, the genial flow of reminiscences 
becomes very delightful. Occasionally, the 
question arises as to whether the subject of 
a reminiscence would reciprocate the good 
will so freely expressed if he were to write 
about Mr. McCarthy. 

The author of these reminiscences has 
lived an eventful life, and might claim to 
have taken a great part in the things which 
he describes. As journalist and member of 
Parliament, he has been brought into rela- 
tions with many of the leaders of thought 
and action for many years. Although he is 
an Irish home-ruler and a Roman Catholic, 
he seems to have no prejudices which prevent 
the doing of full justice to Protestants and 
agnostics, to Catholics, Tories, Unitarians, 
positivists, and others, whether liberal or 
conservative. He has the rare gift of char- 
ity. One thus gifted is able to estimate the 
personal quality of a man or woman, without 
reference to personal friendship, and espe- 
cially without reference to companionship or 
antagonism in reform and politics. He isa 
rare man who can stand up against an oppo- 
nent, fight him with all his might on the 
chosen field of battle, and then in all other 
places and in all other ways recognize him 
for what he is. ’ 

Mr. McCarthy has lived in the United 
States, and was fortunate in his friendships. 
While his reminiscences supply little that is 
new concerning Bryant, Greeley, Beecher, 
Wendell Phillips, John Fiske, Howells, 
Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, Boyle 
O’Reilly, Charles Sumner, and others, yet 
his pictures of them are singularly correct 
and interesting. His sanity is best shown, 
perhaps, in his account of Brigham Young 
and Salt Lake City. He was able to put the 
Mormon Church in its proper place in the 
American republic, and describe it with due 
regard to perspective. It is to be taken for 
granted that, like all observing foreigners, 
he saw as many unpleasant things in the 
United States as Americans see when they go 
to foreign countries; but he has kindly 
omitted to record his reflections upon the 
degradation of democracy or the failure of 
republican institutions and similar phenom- 
ena which attract the attention of the conde- 
scending foreigner. In short, Mr. McCarthy 
has shown himself to be a gentleman who 
may be entertained in a private house without 


* Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy, M.P.. In two 
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danger of making confessions which are de- 
rogatory to his host and disgraceful to him- 
self, ‘‘as the custom of some is.’’ We can 


book, they will purchase for themselves many 
hours of innocent pleasure, and that, without 
pain, they will be instructed. These volumes 
are so well printed that they convey the 
thought of the author to the mind with an 
agreeable sense of comfort. 


THe STUDENT’s LIFE OF Paul. By 
George Holly Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. The 
Macmillan Company.—The reader of this 
book will be impressed by the author’s can- 
dor and sincere effort to ascertain the truth, 
as well as by his scholarship and acquaint- 
ance with the best and most recent literature 
of the subject, both native and foreign. He 
regrets that the works of Dr. Cone and Dr. 
Abbott did not appear in time to be used. 
A marked predilection is manifest for the 
book of Acts, as, indeed, is hardly avoidable 
in a writer of a Life of Paul, since he must 
perforce depend largely upon the stories of 
that work of the imagination. The depen- 
dence upon Acts, however, leads him to 
forced interpretations of it, in order both to 
give it the historical character which it does 
not possess and to bring it into accord with 
the Epistles, which are frankly recognized as 
a preferable source. Hence he reaches the 
strange conclusions that the accounts of 
Paul’s conversion in Acts desire to represent 
him as having a ‘‘spiritual’’ vision of Jesus, 
and that, in telling the story of the earth- 
quake which delivered Paul and Silas from 
prison (xvi. 26, #7), the narrator does not 
mean to affirm ‘‘anything miraculous,’’ al- 
though ‘‘a// the doors were opened, and every 
one’s bonds were loosed’’! The discrepancies 
between Gal. ii. and Acts regarding Paul’s 
first visit to Jerusalem are very unsatisfacto- 
rily dealt with. The harmony is not apparent 
between Paul’s statement that from Damascus 
he went into Arabia, and after three years 
visited Jerusalem,—seeing, while there, of 
the original apostles, only Peter,—and that 
of the writer of Acts, that he went directly 
from Damascus to Jerusalem, where Barnabas 
‘“took him to the apostles.’? The conclu- 
sion is reached, without valid reasons, that 
Paul had been married in his youth. No 
other reason is given for the assertion that 
the apostle had an ‘‘exalted conception of 
the married state’? than the passage from 
Eph. v. 22, 7.,—an Epistle of doubtful genu- 
ineness. It is hardly fair to the ‘‘student,”’ 
for whom the book is written, to take no ac- 
count in discussing this point of 1 Cor. vii. 
I, 2, 9, 38, 40. The tendency to minimize 
difficulties in the interest of Acts appears in 
the discussion of the journey of Paul from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, to attend the so-called 
‘*council.’? Paul says (Gal. ii. 2) that he 
‘‘went up by revelation’; while, according 
to Acts, he was sez¢ by the church in Anti- 
och. Our author says it is ‘‘obviously un- 


accounts of an event, whose manifest pur- 
poses are opposed to each other, simply 
‘*supplement’’? one another! It is assumed 
that Luke was the writer of Acts; although 
Wendt, in the eighth edition of Meyer’s 
Commentary, —a sufficiently orthodox author- 


heartily assure our readers that, buying the 


have covered the ground. 


necessary to see any conflict here.’” Two 
¢ 
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ity, abandons this contention. It is due to 
the method of the author—his choice of 
sources—that the book does not give the stu- 
dent a vivid picture of the great apostle to 


the Gentiles, of his personality and charac- ~ 


teristics, of his struggles and conflicts with 
his Jerusalem opponents, and of the great 
schism in the primitive Church. The mate- 
rials for such a picture, which the writer of 
Acts did not give and woud not give, can 
be found only in the Epistles. 


AMERICA IN Hawat. By Edmund Janes 
Carpenter. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
—The handy size and attractive look of this 
new volume on Hawaii commend it to the 
general reader; and, if he gives it his atten- 
tive réading, he will find it one of those 
satisfactory books which do what they set out 
to do, and stop when it is done. The author 
wishes to give a brief history of Ameri- 
can influence in Hawaii; to show how natu- 
rally, gradually, and inevitably this archipel- 
ago in the mid-Pacific Ocean became a part 
of our national domain. Religion and com- 
merce were the forerunners of annexation; 
and, after his opening chapter on ‘‘ Primitive 
Hawaii,’’ a separate chapter is given to each 
of these rival civilizers. If an entire book 
instead of a single chapter had been given 
to either of these subjects, it would hardly 
But such books 


have been written already. The present au- 


thor aims only to summarize what such books 
have told in detail. 


It goes without saying 
that the brief account of missionary and com- 
mercial influence in Hawaii lacks the charm 


and interest of the same story told at full 
length and with incidents by the way. 
our author cannot stop to repeat this story, 


But 


many times retold. He hastens to his main 


purpose, which is to trace the political de- 
velopment of an independent monarchy into a 


territorial adjunct of a free republic. It took 


seventy-two years, from the first treaty nego- 


tiated between Hawaii and the United States 
in 1826 to the recent act of annexation, to 
perfect the union between the two countries. 
Mr. Carpenter devotes the remaining twelve 
chapters of his book to a narration of the 
leading political events of that period. He 
does not conceal his sympathy with the move- 
ment which ended in the annexation of 
Hawaii to America. On the contrary, in his 
preface, he frankly avows it. But he endea- 
vors to give the history of this movement, 
as he has learned it from trustworthy records, 
—more especially State documents, —without 
bias or partisanship. We think he has suc- 
ceeded, and we would commend his book to 
all readers who wish to find in brief compass 
a fair statement of Hawaiian annexation 
from bud to blossom and from flower to the 
ripened fruit. In later editions the name of 
Dr. Judd should be printed Gerritt P., and 
not George R. A man of so much influence 
in shaping the government and policy of 
Hawaii should have his name properly 
printed; and we could wish that a book giv- 
ing the story of the Hawaiian revolution had 
found room in that connection for mention, if 
not of well-merited tribute, to the grandson of 
Dr. Judd, Mr. Charles Lunt-Carter, who was 
killed in defence of the constitutional liber- 
ties of Hawaii. 
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‘Tur Hoorican Nicurs. Edited by Clar- 


ence Rook. New York: Henry Holt & Co. | 


It is very difficult to estimate the quality of 
a book like this, because one is not entirely 
certain how much is fact and how much fic- 
tion. It purports to be a record of facts. 
The writer, in some mysterious way, gets on 
a footing of confidence and social equality 
with the young reprobate who is the hero of 
his sketch. He gives us his report. of the 
life and deeds of a youth who has: avoided 
honest labor, and has thriven on the spoils of 
sneak thievery, burglary, etc. Mr. Rook has 
Some have 
feared that, because it is so interesting, it 
might become a text-book in crime. But, 
although young Hooligan, in his brutal pas- 
sions and his cynical indifference to all 
moral considerations, comes to his wedding 
day without having served time as a burglar, 
we see no reason to believe that young men 
of the kind likely to read this book will be 
tempted to follow the evil example of this 
young villain. The author does not attempt 
to preach a sermon or draw a moral; but, if 
there is any lesson written all over the book, 
it is that Hooligan’s proficiency and exemp- 
tion from punishment are wholly due to his 
early start as a law-breaker, and the undi- 


vided attention which he gave to the science, 


of irregular living. It is evident throughout 
the book that Hooligan succeeds, as the jug- 
gler does, by virtue of dexterity, which the 
spectators applaud, while they know that it 
is impossible to them. If we accept the 
statement of the author that these reports 
give us the form of actual conversations, 
,and, as nearly as possible, an insight into 
the mind and real life of a young criminal, 
we are obliged, also, to believe that, in spite 
of himself, he has idealized some of the in- 
cidents, smoothed away some of the difficul- 
ties, and ‘‘composed’’ his picture as a liter- 
ary artist naturally and almost inevitably 
would. We come to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that as a sketch the book is interesting, 
as a study it throws light upon the criminal 
problem, and that as a piece of literature its 
influence will not be wholly contaminating. 


EARLY CHAPTERS IN SCIENCE. By Mrs. 
W. Awdry. Edited by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.— 
This well-printed and abundantly illustrated 
book is ‘‘a first book of knowledge,’’ in- 
tended to introduce young readers to natural 
history, botany, physics, and chemistry. 
author is the wife of Bishop Awdry of the 
Japan diocese, and its editor is a professor of 
experimental physics in the Royal College 
of Science for Ireland. It has also under- 
gone revision by several scientific gentlemen 
of England; and thus, while the young 
reader is led to feel that he is but beginning 
to enter the vast domain of scientific research, 
he may be assured that he is doing good 
work so far as he goes. 


The Magazines. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
July contains five articles: ‘‘Expansion and 
Protection,’’ by H. H. Powers; ‘‘On the 
Value of Money,’’ by W. Cunningham; 
** The Sociological Frontier of Economics, ’’ 
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The Christian Register 
by Edward Alsworth Ross; ‘‘The Preconcep- 
tions of Economic Science, II.,’? by Thor- 
stein Veblen; ‘‘The Settlements with the 
Pacific Railways,’? by H. R. Meyer. In 
‘“‘Notes and Memoranda,’’ E. R. A. Selig- 
man discusses ‘*The Franchise Tax Law in 
New York,’’ and Charles Moore ‘‘The Mu- 
nicipal Ownership of Street Railways in De- 


troit.’’ There is a valuable list of publica- 
tions upon economics. 


The leading article in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for August is a reply to 
Comptroller Coler by Franklin H. Giddings, 
Professor of Sociology in’ Columbia Univers- 
ity. While Prof. Giddings agrees with the 
comptroller in his main contention, that it is 
economically wrong for private organizations 
to use the tax-payer’s money without any pub- 
lic accounting, he believes that there are a 
number of considerations which partially jus- 
tify this arrangement, and perhaps make it the 
best one possible under present conditions. 
“The Teachers’ School of Science,” which was 


founded some years ago in Boston by a few" 


public-spirited scientists, is described, with a 
number of its organizers and officers, in an 
interesting article by Frances Zirngiebel. Prof. 
Edward Orton, president of the forthcoming 
meeting of the American Association. for the 
Advancement of Science, contributes an im- 
portant article discussing the true function of 
the association. “Herbert Spencer at Seventy- 
nine” is the title of an interesting account of 
this great philosopher’s work during the past 
ten years, and includes many interesting details 
regarding his habits and daily life. An engrav- 
ing from Mr. Spencer’s latest photograph forms 
the frontispiece of the number. “Science and 
the State” and “Agriculture and National Life” 
are the titles in the “Editor’s Table.” 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 


Onan April Apple Bough. Song. For high voice. By 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. 4 3 - 

If Love were what the Rose is. Song. For high voice. 
By Paul Ambrose. 


The Priceless Gift. Song. Forhigh voice. By Hamilton 


Tay. 
O Moonlight Deep and Tender. Song. For high voice. 
By Ferdinand Dunkley. i ; 
ee aster Song. Song. For medium voice. By Eduardo 
arzo. 
The Flight of Ages. Song. For lowvoice. By Frederick 
Bevan, é 


Our Heroes. March and Two-step.. For piano. By F.L. 
Trappe. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


Its } 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr, Cressey has'given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis, ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come, If one wished simply to shiver his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 
_ For sale by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt o 
brice by ; 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
2%2 Congress Street, - = = Boston, 
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MOZOOMDAR’S 
et ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protrarp CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. ; 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and ches bee of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free: 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Protap 
CHUNDER MozoomparR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is 2 PACH eas more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Chr#stzan 


By Prortap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


| Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
Brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS - 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


272 Congress Street, - - = 


Published as a loving Memorial by his Students. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


~ SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Menta. Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Bostom 
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The Dome. 


A Matter of Standing. 


A little girl, who went to school, 
One day saw that the figure 9 
When upside down was just a 6. 
She laughed and thought it very fine. 
When grandma said, ‘How old are you?” 
What do you think the lassie said? 
“T’m g when standing up like this, 
And 6 if I stand on my head.” 
—Sunday Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Israel tended the Baby. 


BY H. GRIFFITH. 


There were several things Israel Evans cor- 
dially disliked. One was hasty-pudding for 
supper, another was the chopping-block in 
early summer, and a third was the baby on 
Saturdays. But of the three evils the baby 
was the worst; for, while one might swamp 
hasty-pudding in molasses, and sometimes 
forget the woodpile, there was no escaping 
the baby. She would make her claims per- 
sistently heard. 

If there was anything needed to make the 
duty the more difficult, it was the baby’s 
hair, which was so red, so vivid, and so 
thick that almost every one gave a second 
glance at it as they passed. There was no 
such thing as getting it out of sight or tuck- 
ing it away in an ordinary cap. Whatever 
was put on it slipped and slid and wiggled, 
till the bobbing head was free again in all 
its flaunting radiance. And, although the 
boys who lived on Montgomery Street had 
ceased to stare, there were other boys on 
other streets whose fund of nicknames was 
still unexhausted. The least of their offences 
was to rub their eyes and blink as if blinded. 

Israel was gloomily thinking of these 
things, as he sat dandling the baby beside 
the white geraniums. The morning had been 
especially full of trials; and, although dinner 
had somewhat comforted him, Israel’s heart 
was heavy. Two tandems had gone by, rid- 
den by four of the Myrtle Street boys; and a 
brand-new wheel had been put through all 
sorts of evolutions for the benefit of an in- 
tending purchaser. The tandem riders had 
derisively invited Israel to ride as they sped 
by; and the man who was going to buy the 
new wheel had stared a moment at the baby, 
and then laughed as if it were a good joke. 
Added to all this was the knowledge that a 
circus was even now displaying its charms in 
a vacant lot on the edge of the town. A bill- 
board set up close to the railroad embankment 
opposite Israel’s home pictured, in somewhat 
weather-worn colors, the delights that awaited 
the fortunate people who could buy tickets of 
admission. Men swung airily from trapezes, 
elephants balanced themselves upon rolling 
barrels, trained dogs ran up and down lad- 
ders, and prancing horses drew chariots in 
which muscular drivers held the reins and 
flourished long-lashed whips. 

Every detail of the stirring scene Israel 
knew by heart; and, although he had given 
up the hope of beholding these splendors 
from a seat inside the tents, he had hoped he 
could go to the grounds and catch a little of 
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the glory that must radiate from such a 
centre. But it had come on Saturday: his 
mother was doing some belated house-clean- 
ing in the attic, and here was the baby to tend. 

He looked at her with a reproachful scowl. 
If she would only go to sleep, he might yet 
have a taste of the wonderful excitement. 
But, evidently, that was far from her thoughts. 
Her blue eyes were wide open, and her smil- 
ing mouth kept up a lively gurgle of content. 
Israel whistled his most beguiling whistle 
and hummed his most soothing song; but the 
tiny hands only dabbed the more aimlessly, 
and the tiny feet only kicked the harder. It 
was clear she was awake for all day. There 
was nothing for it but to fool round and lose 
the fun. 

A sudden thought struck Israel. Was there 
nothing for it? What was to hinder him 
from putting her in her cradle, giving her 
her rattle, and then leaving her? She would 
cry, of course, but hig mother was way up- 
stairs. He’d shut the windows in the front 
room and the doors in the back hall, and 
Jessica didn’t cry so much loudly as persis- 
tently. Besides, she might go to sleep ina 
darkened room. She never had, but she 
might this time.. 

He looked excitedly up and down the 
street. Not a person was in sight, not a bi- 
cycle, nota team. The only sound he heard 
was the alluring music of the steam-worked 
calliope playing in the distance. Israe] half 
rose, then settled back again. 

‘*T’ll give you just one more chance, Jes- 
sica Evans,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Now you go 
to sleep, or I’ll put you to bed!’’ And he 
proceeded to rock her back and forth, as he 
had seen his mother do, carefully turning his 
gaze toward the railroad that she might see 
he was in earnest. After what seemed a 
sufficient time he looked cautiously down. 
The blue eyes stared up at him placidly, just 
as wide awake as ever. 

Israel rose with determination. 

“‘T don’t care,’’ he said fiercely. 
going.’’ 

He tiptoed through the door, and placed 
Jessica in the cradle, where she lay, follow- 
ing him with solemn,eyes. 

“‘She’ll be asleep in a minute,’’ he said 
with guilty assurance. ‘‘I b’lieve she looks 
sleepy-now.’’ 

He pulled down the curtains carefully, 
placed on the coverlet all the playthings in 
sight, shut the back-stairway door softly, 
and, giving the cradle one vigorous shove 
with his foot, slipped out of the room. 

In fifteen minutes, by fast running, he 
would be at those fascinating grounds. His 
heart beat high, and he dashed down the 
steps to the gate. As he clicked the latch, 
there came to him a faint, muffled sound 
which told that Jessica knew she was de- 
serted; but he only quickened his steps, 
speeding along past the blacksmith-shop and 
lumber yards till he came to the cross street 
which led to the circus. There he paused a 
moment, listening, and then went on, but 
more slowly. Of course it was impossible 
that any sound should reach him from that 
distance; but he fancied he could hear the 
catch of voice with which Jessica inter- 
spersed her sobs. Israel remembered just 
how she looked when she was doing it. He 
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could see; the quivering lips, the doubled-up 
hands, the flooded eyes. Somehow the mem- 
ory affected his feet. He walked slower and- 
slower. Still, he assured himself, he was 
going to that circus! When he got back, 
he’d sing to her and carry her on his shoul- 
der, and tell her all about it; but he was 
going! Probably by this time she’d stopped 
crying. If she hadn’t, and if his mother 
hadn’t heard her,—again the picture of Jes- 
sica in uncomforted woe presented itself with 
appalling distinctness. 

‘*Wish she wasn’t so little!’’ he thought 
resentfully. ‘‘But I can’t help it if she is: 
it’s all her fault. I’ve got to cut off like 
this. If it hadn’t been for her, I could have 
gone with the other fellows. ’’ 

The slackening steps lagged more and 
more. ‘‘You’re bigger than she is, and she 
cant’ help herself; and your mother trusts 
you.’’ 

Israel came to a dead halt. 

“‘T call you a sneak,’’ he said aloud,— 
‘‘nothing but a sneak.’’ And, with one last 
longing look in the direction whence still 
came the music of the calliope, he turned 
and sped back toward the darkened room and 
crying baby. 

Jessica had sobbed and twisted herself into 


‘such a bunch of tear-stained unhappiness that 


it took some time and skill to soothe her. It 
was not until she was taken out to the sunny 
doorstep that the big tear-drops ceased to 
well over from-the blue eyes, the mouth was 
curled into a smile, and Jessica gurgled,—an 
assurance that she was at last appeased. 

When this was finally accomplished, Israel 
gave a sigh of relief and another of despond- 
ency. For, though he was glad he had come 
back, he couldn’t be glad he’d missed a lot 
of fun. Now that Jessica was soothed, his 
thoughts went regretfully to the trampled 
field. He felt defrauded and depressed, —too 
depressed even to watch passing teams; and, 
when the gate-latch clicked, he looked up 
with a start to find a dog-cart at the edge of 
the sidewalk and a young man in the yard. 

The young man was rapidly turning over 
the leaves of a broad, flat book, and dropping 
several parcels on the ground. In his mouth 
were a.couple of slender paint-brushes; and, 
as Israel regarded him in startled amazement, 
he took these out, saying, in an eager, hur- 
ried voice, ‘‘Don’t move, don’t move an 
inch, I beg!’’ Even as he spoke, he dropped 
to a sitting position on the brick walk, and 
began making swift strokes in the book 
which rested on his knee. 

‘*Only one moment, please. Just as you 
are. The sun on that baby’s hair,—the 
fallen bonnet,—the white flowers, —I’ll have 
it in just a twinkling! The color! the abun- 
dance! One more second, my man,—a little 
longer! Hold on: don’t let her move,— 
dowt let her! One,—two,—three strokes 
more: now,—just one more! There! That 
will do. \ I think I’ve caught enough of it. 
Thank you, my lad! And now where’s your 
mother? I must pay my debt.’’ ; 

Israel woke as from a trance. If he hadn’t 
moved, it was from sheer amazement. Some- 
body calling his sister’s hair beautiful! 
Somebody painting it! It was too stupen- 
dous to believe; and he stared helplessly, un- 
able to answer. Luckily, there was no need; 
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for his mother had come to the door, with 
wondering, puzzled glance. To her the re- 
markable young man now spoke. 

“‘T’ve taken the liberty, madam, of sketch- 
ing your baby,—the hair was so beautiful. 
There was no time to ask permission, for 
fear the position would change; but I ask 
you now if I may. keep this?”’ 

He held the book up, smiling; and Israel 
strained his eyes to see what the brushes had 
done. To him the result looked only like a 
dauby mass of reds. But, apparently, his 
mother saw more; for she smiled proudly. 

“Of course, you can keep it, only I do 
wish she’d had a clean tyer on.’? 

The young man made a quick gesture of 
dissent. ‘‘It was not the tyer. It was the 
hair. I thank you many times. But can I 
not’’— He hesitated, gave his hat a twitch, 
and looked embarrassed. ‘‘I should like to 
make my gratitude take a more substantial 
form.’’ 


'**Oh, that’s all right!’’ said Jessica’s 
mother. ‘‘It wasn’t any trouble to any 
one.’ 


Israel, whose bewildered mind was slowly 
clearing itself, thought of the lost delights of 
the circus grounds, and groaned inwardly. 
Grown folks could be very blind at times. 
However, the young man was apparently 
going to say something more.” He had stood 
wrinkling his forehead, as if perplexed. 
Now his face suddenly cleared. 

“‘T’ve got it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The circus 
I drove past,—you will let me give the lad 
money for tickets? A pleasure for a pleas- 
ure, madam? You won’t say no,—I’m sure 
you won’t.’’ 

Israel came to his feet with a force that 
nearly sent the baby flying. There was no 
doubt where his wits were now. They were 
in his arms, in his feet, in his pleading eyes. 
Would his mother say yes,—oh, would she? 

For a breath-holding moment the decision 
hung in the balance; and then Mrs. Evans said 


gently: ‘‘He seems to want to go. If’’— 
Israel waited to hear no more. He was in 
through the doorway, whistling, laughing, 


dancing Jessica up and down, till, breath and 
legs threatening to fail, he dropped on the 
sofa. 

‘*Jessica Evans,’’ he panted, ‘‘I’ll never 


mind your red hair again, —not a mite; and, 


when you grow up, I’ll take you to all the 
circuses you want to seel’’ 
He couldn’t quite keep the whole of this 
promise, for nicknames would make him 
_ wince in spite of himself. But it was never 
quite so bad again; and, certainly, when 
Jessica was large enough, one of the first 
things Israel took her to was a circus with 
three rings. 


For the Master’s Use. 


A PARABLE. 


‘ 

The ‘writing-desk lay open. Its owner had 
been called away in the act of beginning an 
important letter. On it were laid a sheet of 
note-paper and an envelope, beside it stood the 
ink-bottle, and close by lay a pen, the blotting- 
paper, and the pen-wiper. 

The silence of the room was braken by a 
low, rustling sound. It was the Note-paper 
speaking to his companions. 
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“You needn’t look so consequential,” it said 


‘scornfully:' “it is on me the letter will be 


written.” 

“Yes,” said the Pen; “but you forget it is I 
who write it.” 

“And you forget,” said the Ink, “that you 
couldn’t write without me.” 

“Vou needn’t boast,” said the Ink-bottle, “for 
where would you be only that I hold you 
safe ?” 

“It is ridiculous of you all to be so con- 
ceited,” interposed the Blotting-paper. “Only 
for me what a mess you would all be in.” ~ 


“And may I ask,” said the Envelope, “where | 


would be the use of any of you if I did not 
cover the letter, bear the direction, and take it 
safely where it is to go?” 

“But it is I who write the direction on you,” 
snapped the Pen. 

“And I! And I!” screamed they all. 

‘Dear sirs, please stop quarrelling,” gently 
said the little Pen-wiper, who had not spoken 
yet. 

“What have you to say?” asked the Pen, 
contemptuously. ‘You are nothing but a door- 
mat.” And he laughed at his own wit. 

“Eyen if I am only a door-mat,” said the 
Pen-wiper, humbly, “only for me you would be 
so rough with dried ink you couldn’t be used. 
And that is all any of us are good for,—just to 
be used. We might all stay here for the rest 
of our lives, and not all of us put together 
could write that letter. It is only the hand of 
our Master can do that. We must be content 
to be used, each for what we are good for.” 

“JT believe he’s right,” said the Envelope and 
Note-paper together. 

“Yes,” said the Ink. “It was foolish of us to 
forget that we can do nothing unless we are 
used, and we each owe something to the other.” 

“True enough,” murmured the Ink-bottle; 
“for what use would I be if you were not in 
me?” 

“Ves, to be sure,” said the Blotting-paper: 
“we ought to have thought of that.” 

“Indeed, yes; and I’m sure I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Pen-wiper, for calling you a door-mat. 
We must work together to be of use,” said the 
Pen, in a very humble voice. 


“Please don’t mention it,” said the little Pen- 


wiper, blushing a deeper crimson; “but I do 
think we would all be happier if we would just 
do our own part of the work the best way we 
can, without being jealous or trying to make 
little of each other.” 

As he spoke, their owner re-entered the 
room, and silence fell. The Pen was taken up, 
dipped in the Ink, and passed to and fro on the 
Note-paper, the Blotting-paper pressed on it, 
the letter placed in the Envelope, the address 
written, the Pen wiped on the Pen-wiper. 

“We have each done our part,” murmured 
the Ink, after the letter had been carried away. 


“Yes,” said the Pen, “and without our Mas- f 


ter we could have done nothing at all.”—B7it 
ish Messenger. 
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The Rose and the Botiertiy: 


One day a beautiful butterfly while flying 
about thought he would visit his friend the rose. 
He went right up to the rose, and kissed her. 

“How do you do?” said the butterfly. “This 
is a very fine day, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” said the rose. “I am surprised 
to see you out such a warm day as this. You 
ought to be at home teaching your babies to fly.” 

“You don’t have to insult me,” said the but- 
terfly. “I'll do as I please, and I won’t ask 
you.” 

“Oh, I did not mean to insult you,” said the 
rose. ‘You will have to excuse me. What 
beautiful wings you have got!” said the rose. 

“I do not like to praise myself, but I really 
do think that I have beautiful wings.” 

“You think right, but still I’m as pretty as 
you are.” : 
“I have no doubt you are, but you can’t fly 

around as I can.” 

“I know I can’t fly, but I can wave in the 
wind.” 

“Oh, that isn’t so much to do,” replied the 
butterfly. “You cannot see the world.” 

“Yes, I can,” said the rose. “The lady of 
the house will pick me and pin me on her 
dress. Then she will go out calling, and then 
T can see the world.” 

“T guess I will go home,” said the butterfly. 

“You may go,” replied the rose. Then the 
butterfly departed.—frances Rich, scholar in 
Public School No. 85, contributed to Brooklyn 
Lagtle. 
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Good News. 
Brotherhood. 


The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to Earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth; 
, Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And, fill it come, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way! 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 
Our hope is in the aftermath,— 
Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led, to build the world again. 
To this Event the ages ran: 
’ Make way for Brotherhood,— make way for Man. 
— Edwin Markham. 


Who owns the Trees? 


Theorists are afraid of municipal owner- 
ship, although every large city has millions 
and millions of property belonging to our 
‘wealth in common.’’ On the other hand, 
practical people see that there are some en- 
tities which must be owned by the public if 
they are to be owned at all. Everybody ac- 
knowledges that the public must have very 


large rights in the highway, and that it must 


own the water-works and the school-houses. 

As one goes from one American city to 
another, he sees a pathetic, almost painful 
illustration of the difference between the 
habits of the theorists and the habits of the 
man of practice, in the methods adopted, on 
the one hand, for the destruction of shade- 
trees and, on the other hand, for their protec- 
tion. Whoever visits the city of Washing- 
ton in the spring or in the summer is de- 
lighted with the exquisite beauty of the 
avenues of trees, which, indeed, become 
more and more beautiful with every year. It 
is interesting to say that the same glory of 
nature may be seen~in the city of Lincoln, 
in Nebraska, where, less than seventy years 
ago, Fremont found a barren alkaline desert. 
In each of these instances the municipality 
owns the trees, the municipality plants them, 
waters them, prunes them, and protects them. 

Take, on the other hand, the town of Bos- 
ton, —a place known to some of our readers. 
There are people in it who think they cannot 
live anywhere else, so perfect are its do- 
mestic arrangements to them. In this town 
the old common law holds; and, with certain 
modern exceptions, every owner of a house 
is supposed to own the fee of the street, to 
the middle of the street. He has given away 
every possible use which he could make of 
it; but he owns it all the same, and he owns 
it even to the heaven, —subject,to the viola- 
tion of his right by any telephone company 
which comes along. Among other things, he 
has the right to say whether a tree shall or 
shall not grow in front of his house, so far 
as the middle of the street. The tree may 


‘have been planted by John Hancock or Sam- 


uel Adams; but the heir or assign of to-day 
may go out with his axe, and cut it down in 
the presence of the world, if he choose to 
do so. 

What follows is that, although in Boston 
there have often been fine rows of shade- 
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trees, such as the climate of that place par- 
ticularly requires, any one of these majestic 
monuments of past forethought may be de- 
stroyed at the whim of any proprietor. And, 
indeed, if the city of Boston should take it 
into its head, so far as it may be said to 
have one, to destroy one or a dozen of such a 
range of trees, the proprietor of the tree 
would find it very hard to keep his tree 
standing. And the end of the Boston asser- 
tion of rights, earned by Alfred and the 
barons who stood out so well against King 
John, is that practically some of the finest 
shade-trees in the city are destroyed. 

There are people who can remember fine 
rows of trees in the southern part of Wash- 
ington Street, which exist no longer. It is 
but a few days since I walked through one of 
the squares, which might be so pretty, at the 
South End of Boston, at the moment when a 
southern sun, nearly vertical, shone down 
upon the sidewalks. The occasion was such 
as to make one count the trees which had 
been left there, and I found there were three. 
One had planted itself accidentally in a door- 
yard, one had been planted by a spirited 
owner, and the third, holding no relation to 
the other two, was perhaps an accident and 
perhaps the result of enterprise and money. 
Now, in Lincoln or in the city of Washing- 
ton, here would have been a charming vista 
of green, defying the summer sun. For the 
trees would have been owned by the munici- 
pality. 

A more painful illustration in the city of 
Boston is the haggard wretchedness and ugli- 
ness of Dorchester Avenue. This is a road- 
way which runs seven or eight miles from 
the city, in a line nearly direct. No person 
ever passes through it who does not try to 
avoid it on his next expedition into those 
regions. Occasionally there is a tree which 
some well-meaning proprietor has planted 
and has guarded as well as he knew how. 
There might be such an avenue as delights 
one in cities where shade and beauty are 
taken into consideration by a governing 
board. But there is not. 

The lesson which this matter of comfort or 
discomfort suggests in the great question of 
municipal ownership is a very convenient 
one. Here is an illustration of how much 
better a central board, or, better yet, a cen- 
tral man, can attend to many matters in 
which the citizens are interested than they, 
as individual citizens, can attend to them. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*I have tested war, as a soldier, as 
son and brother,—finally, and pretty nearly 
worst of all, as father of soldiers; and it 
is to me so perfectly nasty and dreadful that 
I welcome any sign of the race’s coming out 
of its long nightmare. And the Hague Con- 
ference is such a sign; and it is doing, prob- 
ably, all that anybody had a right to expect. 
And, if it shall leave us a Permanent Court, 
if only of voluntary report, that will be 
something and not to be despised, both for 
what it is and for what it may lead to. At 
the same time the suggestion of a real court, 
from which no appeal can be taken, and with 


the power of the whole to enforce its decrees 
against any single unit, is the only thing 


that really satisfies one’s common sense. 


The instant I heard it suggested I wondered I 
hadn’t thought of it before. And from that 
day to this it has appeared so obviously the 
thing, the only effectual thing, that I keep 


saying to myself, ‘It will be,—of course it 


will be.’ And it is so plainly for the ma- 
terial advantage of people that I can’t escape 
the conviction that this time in the world’s 


history will see it come to pass.”’... 


.., ‘‘It is inspiring to think of the Peace 
Conference at the Hague. Really, this 
world can never be quite the same old world 


again after its official representatives have 


once started the habit of getting face to face 


to plan deliberately for peace on earth and 
good will to men.’’. 


... ‘In all the comments I have seen 


upon the well-meant Fast Day proclamation _ 


of the governor of New Hampshire, none has 
touched upon what seems to me the real 


reason why rural New England does not go 


to church. The intelligence of the average 
country minister has not kept pace with the 
intelligence of the average country dweller. 
The New England farmer is a thinking man. 
He has more leisure than his forefathers, and 
infinitely more opportunity for improving his 
mind. He can appreciate the best talent as 
fully as his city brother. But the best talent 
is still thought to be ‘thrown away,’ 
‘buried,’ in the country.’’.. . 


Mind and Faith Cure. 


At the Summer School of Clarke Univer- 
sity, Dr. Hall, one of the most expert psy- 
chologists in America, if not in the world, 
gave an address on ‘‘Mind and Faith Cures: 
Their History, Truths, and Falsities.’? We 
borrow an abstract of it from the Boston 
Transcript : 

“‘T think every one will agree that health 
is the greatest of earthly blessings. To feel 
well is the chief earthly good. Health is 


holiness; and, while it is probably true there 


is no such thing as absolute health, there is 
an arbitrary standard by which we judge 
bodily condition. Illness is disease: it is 
unhappiness. Almost all diseases begin in 
stages of depression, and the very worst cul- 
minate in disorders and dejection. It is a 
correct instinct that prompts the human race 
to seek for pleasure. Everything, ‘therefore, 
that increases the sum total of pleasure is 
good. : 
_ *The world has had a great many expedients 
to increase health and remove its opposites. 
The story of magic and drugs has always 
shown how they worked on the mind. Mr. 
Goddard of Clark University has made a 
careful. study of faith and mind cures, and 
has found that many of the old drugs were 
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named on this line. It was thought that 
every plant carried a sign, visible and other- 
wise, of an organ which it would cure. The 
organs of the body had their specific plants 
and planets. Witchcraft was another kind of 
faith cure, in that the soul could affect the 
body of another. The idea was that whatever 
had the worst taste was best for the health. 
The specific mind cure of Christian Science 
began in this country with Dr. Quimby, who 
developed a theory that all disease is in the 
mind: the truth is cure. The idea is that 


_ disease is a result of sin, matter is not real, 


the universe is a universe of the mind. 
Health is positive: disease is negative, and 
hence it does not exist. Health consists in 
right thinking. This conception so appealed 
to people that it has taken its place among 
the great mysticisms of the world. 

‘What is the truth of mind and faith 
cures? The imagination has an immense in- 
fluence on the body. This has been known a 
very long time. How many men grazed by a 
bullet will feel the blood trickling down? 
The long record of such instances, sometimes 
true, demonstrate our conceptions of how we 
feel about how we really feel. We know 
that in the secretions the mind controls. It 
is said the earthquakes have cured diseases. 
Medical students have often symptoms of the 
diseases they study. One very striking illus- 
tration of mind cure is the Keeley cure of 
habitual drunkenness. We know that it con- 
sists of hyperdermic injections of some harm- 
less fluids; and the patient is told he may 
drink, if he will report it. When he reports 
having drunk, there is made an injection of 
an emetic, which causes him to vomit. 
When he finds that drinking causes a recur- 
rence of vomiting, he thinks he is being 
cured; and, finally, the habit is lost. It is 
essentially a mind cure. 

**The effect of faith is marvellous, and 
always has been. I think that faith is the 
greatest word in any language. It expresses 
the supreme power of the human soul over its 
own being. Faith can undoubtedly cure 
diseases. We can read of the cures by 
springs ‘and talismans, of healers like 
Schlatter. Mr. Goddard has traced the his- 
tory of this man, who believed himself 
divinely ordained to heal, and attracted to 
himself all sorts of superstitious and ignorant 
people. He had faith, but it was the faith 
of what the world calls a lunatic. And yet 
the good he did is undoubted; but it was all 
caused by the power of the ‘Gemiith,’ as a 
German philosopher said. An appeal to this 
great instinct of faith will turn small armies 
against great ones. We want to find those 
people who believe without a doubt. We 
must admit that, as the civilization of the 
world grows large and as the brain grows 
large, the mind must exercise more and more 
of a power over the body. 

**Now where is the line to be drawn be- 
tween true and false faith cures? I think we 
shall find the key in hypnotism, which has 
added a new and potent therapeutic power 
over disease, and especially in those which 
are called nervous diseases. It is simply a 
method of transferring faith, It is a ques- 
tion of faith, Just so you can transfer an 
idsa almost bodily, Hypnotism is simply 


gonveying an impression strongly, [t {9 all 
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more or less normal and more or less expli- 
cable. There is no fluid. Some people influ- 
ence others; and, when this influence is car- 
tied to an extent, it becomes hypnotism. 
Exhaustive studies of hypnotism have been 
made by Van Aden, Eves, Berheim, Welters- 
stand of the therapeutic influence of hypnot- 
ism. Jt controls secretions, it cures head- 
ache, sends one to sleep. Weltersstand’s 
cures consist of putting people to sleep. In 
the stage forms of hypnotism it is a sort of 
somnambulism, but real hypnotism is real 
sleep. 

‘*We have a great many patent medicines, 
and there you have a sort of psychic influ- 
ence. The psychology of advertising has yet 
to be written. The symptoms appealed to in 
patent medicines are common in every one. 
The very suggestion of a symptom tends to 
make you feel it. I believe in faith or mind 
cure to this extent: the mind can affect the 
body in circulation, in the respiration, in 
digestion. Now, when these influences of the 
imagination are kept up for a time, the dis- 
ease may supervene. Many nervous diseases 
are inculcated in the mind. Mind makes dis- 
eases; and, naturally, the mind can cure as 
many diseases as it can make. Perhaps that 
is going too far. Who has not heard of cases 
of people at the jaws of death being drawn 
back by a-great exercise of will and energy? 
We live in the soul to a great extent. 

‘*The calamity of it is that there is per- 
haps not a scientifically trained person in the 
ranks of faith-curists. We will concede 
that there is no proof of the value of many 
medicines. The fact that the mind-curers 
are apt to go off on wild imaginations be- 
cause of their lack of scientific training is 
lamentable, and has made physicians look 
askance at mind and faith cure. The time 
will come when the man who has been trained 
in physiology and psychology will be the 
true faith-curist. We all know that a great 
many physicians have patients who simply 
sit in their presence and listen to sugges- 
tions. Has not every one found this to be 
true, —that there are some people whose very 
presence is happiness? 
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’ “Tn these days of luxury a great many of 

the diseases are hysterical. Hysteria is in- 
stability: it is excessive moodiness. It 
shows itself in extreme selfishness. A selfish 
woman in the household is horrible. These 
people are the victims of the digestion, of 
the news of the hour, of everything that hap- 
pens. It is this tendency to illustrate in 
one’s own self all the diseases of the body. 
Hysterical patients are often the hardest kind 
to cure. A great many doctors shun them as 
they would the plague.* Experiments in the 
power of suggestion were made in the schools 
not long ago. Children were given hot 
things, and told they were cold; and they 
thought so, and vice-versa. They were given 
things to taste. It is possible to deceive 
every sense in people, sometimes in children, 
though their senses are more acute than in 
adults. The simplest kinds of gas are called 
chloroform, and -I have seen the effect of 
chloroform. The magnetic cures are faith 
cures. 

‘There is absolutely no such thing as ani- 
mal magnetism. The strongest magnet in 
the world has no effect on the body. The ac- 
tion at a distance by a faith-curist is one of 
the marvellous signs of credulity in the 
people. There is no evidence yet which has 
proved that such a thing as telepathy exists. 
When the severed ends of a nerve are placed 
together, it will not transmit sensation; and | 
to suppose that they could have effect with- 
out the body is strange. 

‘A former pupil of mine says that he has 
been able to prove immortality by visiting a 
‘medium.’ I don’t know whether it would 
be a good thing or not to prove immortality 
this way. It would be most unfortunate if 
the belief in God were raised from the cloudy 
faith to the light of logic. I think the faith 
in immortality lives in the same- cloudy 
region. : : 

‘*One general conclusion: the unconscious 
regions of the soul of man are larger and 
far deeper than we have supposed. Mind in 
man is but the pilot that steers the ship, and 
down below is a wealth of thoughts that 
shape our consciousnesses and make history. 
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The history of the world has gone directly in 
the teeth of man’s desires. Below the froth 
we cannot penetrate. We must have an ob- 
jective psychology, developed through the 

’ study of anthropology, of the mind of the 
child. This we are trying to do. This con- 
stitutes the new psychology.’’ 


Post-office Mission Work. 


BY ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Experience is our best teacher. And ex- 
perience has taught us that the tract or ser- 
mon asked for by an inquirer is worth a hun- 
dred tracts cast upon the waters without any 
definite destination. But it often happens 
that an inquirer does not know to whom or 
where to send for the word that is to answer 
the questions raised or dispel the doubts that 
cloud the mind. 

The Post-office Mission, in order that in- 
quirers may know where to send, uses the 
newspapers. In them is inserted an adver- 
tisement telling where our tracts and sermons 
may be had. Instead of advertising in a 
general way that Unitarian literature can be 
had free in such and such a place, it is 
better to advertise some one tract. Thus 
Stopford A. Brooke’s tract, giving his reasons 
for withdrawing from the Church of Eng- 
land, or, say, one on ‘‘What must I Do to be 
Saved?’’ or one on ‘‘The Trinity.’’ Some- 
times it is well to try a sermon not at all 
denominational, say Gannett’s ‘‘ Blessed be 
Drudgery’’ or Dole’s tract on ‘‘Prayer.’’ 
For a plain, straightforward word Mr. Til- 
den’s tract, ‘‘The Rising Star of the Liberal 
Faith, ’’ is most useful. 

If our ministers in new fields can get into 
the newspapers short abstracts of their Sun- 
day sermons, they will find inquirers writing 
to them for further light on the subjects 
treated. And these inquirers are among our 
most hopeful correspondents. 

Among things often overlooked by us is 
the fact that the eye has something to do 
with the selection of a tract or sermon. 
What is meant is this: if a sermon in a 
plain white cover is sent to a correspondent, 
it is not so apt to interest at first as one in 
a neat cover. The Church-door Mission 
workers find that sermons and tracts in 
pretty-colored covers attract attention. If 
the tracts, in neat-colored covers, are well 
arranged on the table at the church door, it 
will be found that the people on the way out 
of church stop, look at the tracts, and take 
them home with them. The tracts published 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are especially attractive in their ap- 
pearance. And the elegant get-up of the 
King’s Chapel sermons, as well as the mat- 
ter inside, causes them to be sought after. 
Another great help in Post-office Mission 
work is the Christian Register. When a sub- 
scriber, after reading the Register, sends it 
regularly to some family, it promotes a 
loyalty to the Church appreciated by workers 
in new fields. But to send old Registers is 
of little use. They must be sent to some 
one person regularly. 

A worker in the Post-office Mission takes 
little stock in the cry that the Unitarian 
work has been done. We are apt to be de- 
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ceived by the liberal word of some more 
broad-minded minister in one of the Trini- 
tarian churches. A prominent minister of 
the Trinitarian Congregational Church, or of 
the Episcopal Church, or the Baptist, utters 
a free word. We welcome it. We grow en- 
thusiastic over it, and cry out: ‘‘Behold, 
they come! Our work is done!’’ 

Experience in Post-office Mission work 
dispels this bright fancy. In this work we 
get at the people, their beliefs, their doubts, 
and their questions, and find them far from 
being in accord with these broad-minded 
leaders in the churches. We also find the 
people interested in dogmas we thought long 
ago laid to rest. They ask questions we 
thought everybody could answer. They hold 
to doctrines, and in such manner as to put an 
infinite gulf between them and the church 
leaders we sometimes listen to and welcome. 
Take this from an inquirer, ‘‘I ask you for 
the favor of a few tracts bearing on endless 
punishment, the five points of Calvinism, 
and also on the atonement.’’ Or take this, 
‘*Does God hear or answer prayer?’’ or this, 
**T am tired of the old doctrines.’’ 

But it does not always happen that the in- 
quirer is tired of the old doctrines. He 
sends for tracts that he may learn what this 
strange thing is that calls itself Unitarian. 
You send the tracts, not knowing how they 
are to be received. In a month or so you 
find out what welcome the Unitarian word 
had; for a letter reaches you, saying: ‘‘The 
tracts you were kind enough to send me came 
duly to hand. I have read them and reread 
them, and feel grieved and astonished at the 
length men can go in direct opposition to 
divine Wisdom and Goodness. .. . I would 
urge you to flee from the wrath to come. 
For, being identified with these doctrines, 
you are surely in the gall of bitterness and 
the bond of iniquity.’’ And so on for ten 
pages of note-paper. Nor is this an excep- 
tion. A correspondent writes that he thinks 
he could distribute our tracts, but it must be 
done quietly,—‘‘on the sly. If I made my- 
self conspicuous in doing it, I might as well 
leave the place.’’ A school-teacher writes: 
‘*With reference to distributing tracts, it 
would be impossible for me to doso. The 
orthodox opinion is so strong here that I 
would immediately lose my position as 
teacher. I am compelled to live with half 
my life submerged.’’ A stone-mason thus 
tells of his need of fellowship: ‘‘I feel a 
little out in the cold here, with no other of 
the same views around me. I feel like writ- 
ing to a friend and brother.’’ There is, 
therefore, one thing a worker in the Post- 
office Mission is firmly convinced of; and 
that is that our work is at its deginning. 
We are just learning how to work. 

Another thing deeply rooted in the worker’s 
mind is that our word is the needed word. 
One to whom tracts were sent writes, ‘‘I like 
the Unitarian way.’’ Another, ‘‘It is grati- 
fying to me to see how much broader, loftier, 
and more tolerable Unitarian teachings are 
than the dogmas of orthodox Christianity. ’’ 
A farmer writes (and his spelling and writ- 
ing tell of his lack of school education) : 
‘‘Accept my grateful thanks. I am with any 
forward movement so long as it has a ten- 
dency for good, and I find plenty of that 
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spirit in the tracts you sent me.’’ A woman 
writes for tracts (and she is a woman whose 
letter shows her a reader and thinker) : ‘'It 
is some years ago since I gave up the old 
faith, and I have never got anything else to 
take its place. I go to church occasionally, 
but get there neither comfort nor instruction. 
Perhaps the Unitarian religion will fill the 
aching void.’’ After reading the tracts sent 
her, she writes: ‘‘I gather from them that I 
have been a Unitarian in a great many of my 
ideas for some years, and did not know it 
until I find my ideas put into words. I can- 
not tell how I have arrived at these conclu- 
sions, as I have never read any Unitarian 
literature (unless you call ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
such) or known any Unitarians.’’ A work- 
man writes: ‘‘I have got the train of thought 
from them [the tracts] I was in need of. 
The one called ‘The Rising Star of the 
Liberal Faith’ just suited me.’’ s 

In this article I have given the experience 
of one worker in this Post-office Mission. It 
shows that our work is a great one. The old 
dogmas in all their narrowing power are yet 
firmly held to by the masses. It also shows 
that our word is the word many are seeking, 
and do not know where to find it. And, 
before I close, I want to add this. To my 
certain knowledge, one of our churches, des- 
tined to be a strong church, is the outcome 
of the work of an earnest woman in the Post- 
office Mission. If this work of sending tracts 
could be followed up by the personal word, 
and reading circles and Branch Alliances 
formed in the smaller towns, there is no tell- 
ing how wide our borders might be extended. 


Summer School of Theology at 
Harvard University. 


The attendance at the course of lectures 
showed how successful the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology was. The results of these 
fifteen days’ work show a still surer success, 
and one the significance of which there is no 
danger of overestimating. The school is a 
logical development of the Harvard Divinity 
School in its undenominational character and 
in the atmosphere of pure scholarship which 
dominates it. It is a common meeting-place 
of men who, from their different positions, 
without faithlessness to them nor shame of 
them, nor indifference to the vital necessity of 
denominational schools, so long as denomina- 
tions are vitally necessary, recognize the points 
where they can meet. This is possible in a 
summer school as it can be possible in no other 
way. Here the protest against provincialism 
in theology can express itself without pro- 
vincialism of its own. ; 

In this way the men and women who have 
listened actively and independently to teachings 
whose mastery commends itself appreciate the 
work which President Eliot and the faculty of 
the Harvard Divinity School led by him have 
set in motion. At the luncheon given by the 
managers, and attended by upwards of one 
hundred and twenty persons directly interested, 
the spirit of this new departure was admirably 
expressed from many points of view. Of the 
speaking on this occasion there can be no re- 
port except that of inordinate praise. ‘Truth 
and exaggeration would come round full circle 
if characterization were accurate. The bright- 
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ness, inspiration, wit, and high fellowship made 
the whole occasion unrivalled. Perhaps the 
bare statistics united conciseness with elo- 
quence, as at the conclusion of prophecy they 
summed up both achievement and prophecy. 
The report of the librarian of the Divinity 
School, Rev. Robert S. Morison, showed a 
total registration of one hundred and four. 
Of this number eighty-eight were clergymen, if 
one may use that term to include four women. 
Among the sixteen others were three theologi- 
cal professors, eight other men, and five women. 
Of the denominations represented there were 
of Trinitarian Congregationalists, twenty-seven ; 
Unitarian Congregationalists, seventeen; Epis- 
copalians, fifteen; Baptists and Methodists, 
five each; Presbyterians, three ; Christian Dis- 
ciples, two. Massachusetts furnished fifty-eight ; 
New York, eleven; Maine, four; New Hamp- 
shire, four; Iowa and Pennsylvania, three each ; 
Connecticut, Maryland, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia, two each; and eight others dis- 
tributed among as many other States. The 
declamation with which the resolutions of grati- 
tude and approval were passed at the conclu- 
sion of the last lecture to-day was the voice of 
nationality in the field of theological study,—a 
voice likely to be heard around the world. To 
select from a theological school those elements 
which are necessary in the training of men who 
have to preach in denominations and not out- 
side of them, and yet make it wholly satisfac- 
tory to any one denomination, seems too para- 
doxical for this world of things as they are; but 
to supplement theological schools with such 
courses of instruction as have a common rela- 
tion to all is the true method of universalizing 
the study of divinity. For breadth is a matter 
of addition and multiplication, not of subtrac- 
tion.— Boston Transcript. 


A Scandal. 


Through many years its course it ran, * 
To smirch the honor of a man; 

And in the night of death’s dark gloom 
It came a-knocking at his tomb. 

But, when the sun of truth shone out, 
It faded with the mist of doubt. 

Of this man’s honor all then read, 

And he was praised; but he was dead. 


— William Sidney Hillyer, in New York Home Journal. 


Famous Persons at Home: Mary 
Johnston. 


Miss Johnston’s birthday was Nov. 21, 1870, 
and her birthplace the town of Buchanan, 
Botetourt County, picturesqnely set on the 
James where it breaks through the Blue Ridge, 
one hundred and ninety-six miles above Rich- 
mond, in the heart of one of the loveliest sec- 
tions of Virginia. It is a small town, with a 
somewhat long and picturesque history, as Miss 
Johnston tells it. It was settled in the closing 
years of the last century; and in ante-bellum 
days became a place of some little importance, 
when it was the centre of much of the best of 
the social life of the county. In June, 1864, 

_during Hunter’s raid, it was partially burned, 
her father’s house being one of those destroyed. 
In this town most of her childhood and early 

youth was spent. Then, when she was in her 
sixteenth year, the family moved to Birming- 
ham, Ala., Major Johnston being then en- 
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gaged in building the Georgia Pacific Railroad, 
of which he was president. And Birmingham 
has since been her home, with the exception of 
four years during which she lived in New York 
City. 

Of her young girlhood in Buchanan we have 
this pleasant glimpse. Being a delicate child, 
she was taught at home; and her education was 
of a desultory nature, the major portion of it 
gained among “old-fashioned books in old-fash- 
ioned libraries,”—those Southern home libra- 
Ties, strong in the “classics” and scant of 
“modern” things, of which we used to hear 
more than now. She was allowed to read as 
she pleased; and much of her reading, as is 
naturally inferred, “would hardly come under 
the denomination of juvenile literature.” Quite 
as much as books she loved Nature, and it was 
her delight to roam over the lovely country 
about her home. The town was so small, we 
are told, that a mile in any direction brought 
one into thick woods, to mountain streams, or 
up upon the mountain-side itself. There were 
old servants in the family with whom she thinks 
she and her sisters travelled over every hill and 
stream and through every gorge and piece of 
woods around the place. The Natural Bridge 
was only twelve miles away, the Peaks of Otter 
less than that distance. Until she was ten 
years old there was no railroad within nine 
miles of the place, only a canal-boat and an old 
red stage-coach connecting with the outer world. 
“Like others of its ilk, it was a leisurely, digni- 
fied, pleasant little town.” Then, with the ad- 
vent of two railroads, and the gradual dying out 
or departure of most of the old families, came 
the inevitable change. 

Miss Johnston’s first attempts were with verse, 
for her own amusement, to beguile the tedium 
of a winter’s invalidism. Then she began her 
novel, and two years of her scant leisure were 
devoted to it. When completed, the MS. was 
placed before Messrs. Houghton. Mifflin & Co., 
who, quick to recognize its worth, at once ac- 
cepted it; and, brought out in 1898, it straight- 
way became one of the notable successes of 
that season. Her second novel, “To Have and 


to Hold,” now running in the Aé/antic, has the | 


same strength and vigor, historical accuracy, 
swiftness of action, finish of style, and charm 
of diction, and must add materially to her fame. 
Time and the Hour. 


Cabbage Philosophy. 


Standing in my garden in the hush of the 
morning, my attention was caught by a slight 
stir within the notched and weather-beaten 
leaves of two well-grown and grave-faced 
cabbages. Bending my ear, I listened; and, 
while I listened, I heard this casual remark 
tise from the elder and wiser-looking of these 
two respectable vegetables, — 

‘Not a bad morning, this?’’ 

‘*Glorious!’’ crisply replied his companion. 
‘*T’ve often noticed it takes just such a tem- 
pest as we had last night to bring out a sweet 
and radiant sky like nee which vaults so 
buoyantly over our heads.’ 

‘*That was a_ terrible 
lasted,’’ groaned the first vegetable. ‘‘ Really, 
I didn’t know for a time but I should be 
washed completely off the face of the earth. 
‘Look at those sweet-peas,—poor, tattered 


shower while it 
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Yesterday how gay and lovely and 
Now how are they 
Well, such is 


things! 
all at peace they were! 
despoiled and destroyed! 
life!’’ 

‘*Dear, dear!’’? exclaimed the younger 
cabbage-head. ‘‘I hadn’t noticed them be- 
fore. Oh, how sad! What can they have 
done to deserve such terrible punishment?’’ 

‘*How foolish you are!’’ was the retort. 
‘Vou know that every sweet-pea on that vine 
was ten times fairer and better than you. 
Yet here you bask in the sunshine, with your 
worm-eaten leaves spread out to the sight of 
high heaven, and speculate about what in- 
iquity can have called down destruction on 
their pretty heads!’’ 

“*Well,’’ persisted the other, ‘‘if they 
didn’t deserve it, then God must have owed 
them a spite. ”’ 

“*Nonsense! Any cabbage-head ought to 
know better than that! The sweet-peas, 
being more frail and delicate by nature, 
must compensate for their beauty by being so 
much the more susceptible to danger. Every- 
thing must be paid for. We pay for our 
safety by living near the ground, and by 
being made of coarse and hardy material. 
It’s all fair.’’ 

‘*The morning-glories, too,’’ said the 
other, who was not much of a cabbage-head 
for an argument, —‘‘they must be completely | 
beaten to shreds; for they are the fairest and 
finest things that grow in the garden. They 
grow just under the eaves of the house, 
where the rain swept down in a flood. Dear, 
dear! It makes me very sad! I can’t make 
it seem right!’’ 

**Oh, no,’’ said the old cabbage-head, 
ironically. ‘‘You expect the great God, who 
made the heavens and the earth, to turn his 
tempest to one side or put out his omnipo- 
tent hand on purpose to cover a morning- 
glory vine. Things are not run after that 
fashion. Miracles do not happen, remember. 
If you grow in the path of the storm, no 
special providence will come down from 
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heaven to transplant you to safety. 


there is to it. 

help it, and God can’t help it. 

able. It’s the nature of things.’’ 
‘“*Why, see here,’’ spoke up the younger, 


crooking his neck to look around the corner 
of the house, ‘‘those morning-glories are as 
bright as buttons this moming. Aren’t hurt 
There’s a board over ’em that’s pro- 
tected them to a T. Now that’s queer, isn’t 


a bit. 


it?’’ 
“* Ve—es, ”” 


we can’t exactly account for. 


likely,’’ added the cabbage-head, glibly, 


‘*the storm and the wind were the very agents 
that loosened that board, which happened to 
So there’s 


fall so as to protect the flowers. 
nothing very mysterious about it, after all. 
It came about by the natural order of events. 


There’s no such thing as providential inter- 


vention. Don’t think it.’’ 


‘*But it doesn’t look to me a bit as if a 
board had fallen from the piazza-roof,’’ per- 
sisted the other; ‘‘and I should really like 
to think that somebody, hearing the tempest 
and knowing how frail the morning-glories 
are, put out his hand in love, and prepared 


a shelter for them from the storm.’’ 


‘*TDon’t be a fanatic,’’ retorted the elder: 


‘it?s the next thing to being a fool.’’ 
Fannie B. Damon, in Ram’s Horn. 


How Balzac Worked. 


The business part of Balzac’s literary life 


was not happy: he had many publishers, and 


did not continue on good terms with them. 
This grew out of his methods of work. His 
handwriting was the despair of the printers, 
and his method of handling his proofs was 
most laborious. He would erase, interline, 
cover the margins with whole paragraphs of 
fresh material, leaving hardly a trace of the 
original. The second proof was handled simi- 
larly, and such was his desire for perfection in 
his work that he would repeat the. process 
eight or ten times before he would give his 
order to print. His writings bear no evidence 
of haste: every page is as highly finished as 
he could make it. He was his own severest 
critic. For corrections after the first proof he 
had to pay extra, and his “Pierrette” cost him 
300 francs more than he received for the story. 

An outline of his day’s work will be appreci- 
ated by the reader. He rose at two o’clock in 
the morning, and, after lighting a dozen can- 
dies, drove his pen vigorously until six. His 
bath, which followed, usually lasted an hour. 
Then, after exercise, he took a cup of clear, 
strong coffee at eight. He received visitors 
until nine,—editors, publishers, and copy-boys 
from the printing-office. From nine to twelve 
he wrote with tremendous pressure, and at 
noon he breakfasted on two boiled eggs, bread, 
and water. Frem one to six his quill (he 
always wrote with a crow quill) raced with quiv- 
ering force over his white sheets, At six he 


If you’re 
in the road of destruction, you’ve got to run 
your chances of being destroyed. That’s all 
You can’t help it, and I can’t 
It’s inevit- 


said the wise old cabbage- 
head, slowly, ‘‘that is queer; but it’s only 
one of a good many things in this world that 
Probably a 
board happened to get loose overhead on the 
roof of the piazza, and happened to slip 
down just as the storm struck. Or, more 
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dined lightly, taking a small glass of vouvray, 
of which he was very fond. From seven to 
eight he received callers, and at eight retired 
to rest. This spell of intensity would last from 
six to eight weeks, during which he would write 
a book or magazine articles, read incessantly, 
and formulate plans for other books. Then he 
would rest, sleep, and eat, take long walks in 
city and country, regain his wonted vigor, and 


spell seized him.—Se/f-culture. 


Large Charity- 


It is computed that more than $25,000,000 


has been given or bequeathed during the last 


year to educational institutions and libraries in 
the United States. An observing contempo- 
rary notes that one benefit from the transfer of 
this great sum to uses of public education is 


that by helping to make independent of State 


and local aid the institutions which it goes to, it 
helps to make their teaching less subject to the 
influence of transient public sentiment. Where 
the support of a university depends on the will 
of a legislature, the instruction that it gives in 
such subjects as political economy, social econ- 
omy, and history, is liable to be affected by po- 
litical considerations; but an institution that 
stands on its own pecuniary legs has nothing to 
consider in its choice of doctrine further than 
to teach what makes most for sound learning 
and coincides most accurately with apparent 
truth.—Z. S. Martin, in Harper's Weekly. 


A Grasshopper Story. 


One day many years ago a woman was walk- 
ing one of the country roads of England with 
a baby in her arms. By and by she stopped, 
looked this way and that, and, when she found 
no one was looking, she climbed over the 
hedge into a field, laid the baby down behind 
the hedge, and, climbing back into the road 
again, walked rapidly away, leaving the baby 
alone there to die. Some time afterward a 
little boy coming along that road on his way 
from school spied a grasshopper by the road- 
side. When a boy sees a grasshopper, what 
does he usually try to do? 

Catch it? I think so, and this little boy tried 
to catch the grasshopper; but the grasshopper 
went—jump! and the boy couldn’t catch it. 
He ran after it and tried again, and again the 
grasshopper went—jump! Again the boy tried 
to get it, and this time the grasshopper jumped 
over the hedge into the field. Hard after it 
the boy followed, when—there he saw the little 
baby; and he Straightway forgot all about the 
grasshopper. 

The little boy hurried home, and told his 
father and mother what he had found. They 
came, found the deserted little baby, and took 
good care of it. The baby lived, and grew in 
time to be one of the foremost men in all Eng- 
land. His name was Sir Thomas Gresham; 
and, when the great Elizabeth was queen, he 
was one of her chief officials. It was he who 
founded the Royal Exchange, and on the top 
of that great building he caused the figure of 
a giant grasshopper to be placed to remind all 
who saw it that a grasshopper once saved the 
life of the founder of the Royal Exchange.— 
Evangelist, 


mingle again in society until another writing 
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Spirit of the Press. 


The unity of the religious life is well ex- 
pressed in this paragraph from the Church- 
man :— 


The Church, to be truly catholic, should 
appeal to the whole of man, should glorify 
and sanctify his whole being and nature. 
This is an ideal that will never shut out de- 
light in any creature; but it will never be 
shut in by that delight, for Christian prayer 
brings life, love, and eternal beauty into the 
social circle, the book, the garden, the field, 
and the home. All creation has its due place 
in this city of God. The Christian life is 
not duplex,—part religious and part secular, 
a Jekyll-and-Hyde existence, put on and off 
with Sunday clothes. To the complete 
Christian there is nothing secular that ought 
not to be religious. It is when both fuse in 
concord that our labors and our joys, our 
loves and our powers, find their true meaning 
and consecration. ‘‘Our interest in each 
created thing is meant to be a link in a chain 
by which we reach God.’’ : 


There is much difference of opinion as to 
the value of the recent Buffalo Conference ; 
but the /zdependent has no doubt about it, 
and very little timidity in expressing what it 
thinks :— 


The Buffalo reformers have missed a great 
opportunity. They might have accepted the 
situation, with its duties, and put all their 
force on the important object of directing 
public sentiment to the wisest government of 
our new dependencies and the development 
among them of self-government. That we 
shall achieve, but not by the help of these 
well-meaning maladroits. The country will 
go on bravely in its work of giving liberty to 
our new possessions, first cuffing the stupid- 
ity out of some of their people. The cat 
will then purr and be happy. But it will be 
the determined and honest good will of the 
patriots and soldiers who stand behind the 
President that will assure good government, 
and not the bellowings from Buffalo nor the 
brayings from Boston. 


The Occident glows in its fervent panegyric 
of the ‘‘light of history.’’ It says :— 


Imagination is the world’s enchanter. By 
it we put form into the formless, color into 
the colorless, and life into the dead. By it 
we deepen our sorrow and heighten our joy. 
By it we turn what we touch into what we 
will. By it we circle home with a halo: we 
see none in it as they are. By it we have 
the vision and pattern of things we wish. 
We live ‘‘after the pattern seen in the 
Mount.’’ The painter and the poet do. 
The young man does, when he seeks a work, 
a wife, anda home. Every man doés, when 
he strives for his livelihood. The world 
does. The sun of the ideal shines through 
the dust. Medizval Europe was aglow with 
imagination, from prince to peasant. There 
were legend of hero and legend of saint. 
There were epic song and folk song and 
story. Imagination is that breath by which 
all enduring literature lives and moves and 
has its being. It is the light of history. 


The value of ‘‘the minority’’ is more than 
usually appears, says the Christian Life :— 


It is by the demand of the minority swell- 
ing into the majority that reforms and im- 
provements have been effected in all the 
affairs of life; and discovery, in every 
branch of knowledge, percolates downwardg 


ma 
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into the minds of the majority only in pro- 
portion to the earnestness of the few. This 
is more especially true with regard to what 
partakes of connection with the supernatural 
or spiritual. It might seem, judging from 
the suffering of the world, that many Christs 
could with advantage have appeared in it 
simultaneously. Yet only one came, and he 
unaided and solitary. ‘Truly, in all cases, 
the blood of the martyrs has been the 
strengthening of their causes; and truth, 
watered by this dew of sacrifice, has grown 
from the obscure graves of those who died 
for it. Seemingly, agonized effort on the 
part of the individual has been a necessity, 
in order to secure the comprehension of the 


multitude. 


A brief summary of the great Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Detroit is made by 
Zion’s Herald, as follows :— 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor was held in Detroit, Mich., beginning 
last Wednesday. The enthusiasm which 
characterizes all the annual sessions of this 
great army of earnest Christian workers was 
at a high pitch, the attendance was much 
larger than last year, and the effect on the 
city was about as marked as that made on 
Boston in 1895. Hosts and guests were alike 
delighted, charmed, and blessed. The annual 
report shows a net gain of nearly two thou- 
sand societies and over one hundred thousand 
members. Pennsylvania continues to lead in 
point of numbers; and of the churches the 
Presbyterians have, as before, the largest 
membership. The Baptists lead in England, 
the Methodists in Canada, and the Wesleyans 
in Australia. Russia, which up to the last 
meeting had never had a society, has since 
opened the door, thus completing the world- 
wide influence of this conquering host of 
crusaders. With a membership of 3, 500,000, 
organized into 55,813 societies, the key-words 
of President Clark’s address were, ‘‘Go and 
grow.’’? He does not mistake motion for ad- 
vance or change for progress; and, theoreti- 
cally, he holds each member to the same 
strict account which he demanded of those 
who made up his. first society in Portland in 
1881. To the high standard which he has 
been able to maintain the wonderful increase 
of the society is very largely due. - The next 
meeting will be held in London. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


How TO ENJOY RELIGION. * 


First, what do we mean by religion? 
According to Rev. Mr. Butler, who spoke 
in our church a few Sunday evenings ago, 
‘*Religion is the soul’s search after God.”’ 
And, as he told us, it must be a lifelong, 
consistent attitude of mind and soul. 
_As Mr. Littlefield told us a few Sunday 


"mornings ago, ‘‘True religion is the knowl- 


edge of God face to face as a Father.’ 

_ According to Rev. B. Fay Mills’s defini- 
tion, religion is a philosophy. He said at 
his first Sunday evening meeting at the 
Hollis Street Theatre this fall: ‘‘Religion is 
a practical philosophy of man’s relation to 
the universe. “It wrestles with the ques- 
tions: What is God? What is Man? What 
exists, if anything, besides God and man? 
What is man’s relationship to God, to his 
fellows, and to the rest of the universe, if 
there be aught but God?’’ Mr. Mills also 
said: ‘‘I am not interested in religion, as 
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the term is sometimes understood. If re- 
ligion is merely a matter of fancy, of form 
or ceremony or superstition or tradition or 
dogma, or even institutionalism, then we 
need not care for religion except as we ob- 
serve other phenomena. ’’ 

The weekly church leaflet of a new church 
not far from here bears the motto which, 
though not a definition of religion, yet tells 
us what it deals with. ‘‘All religion has 
relation to the life, and the life of religion 
is to do good.’’ 

The first clause of this sentence, ‘‘ All re- 
ligion has relation to the life,’’ embodies 
briefly just what has been my thought in re- 
gard to my subject since it was assigned me, 
—that religion must be a serviceable, every- 
day thing, in order to have survived the cen- 
turies and grown in honor with their growth. 

For mankind is continually eliminating 
whatever is useless to it. In other words, if 
we are to enjoy religion, if it is to be of any 
use to us, we must realize it as something, — 
a knowledge, a philosophy, applicable to our 
‘“every-day, most common needs,’’—this 
common fact which the Bible teaches and 
which our ministers seek to teach by precept 
and example. : 

The Bible is a book dealing with men and 
women in their ordinary, every-day lives. 
The teachings of the great minister, Christ, 
throughout it are in that form which has al- 
ways since the infancy of the world been 
found most acceptable in every-day life; 
that is, the story form. For ‘‘without a 
parable spake he not unto them.’’ 

And the scenes of all the parables are the 
every-day, workaday scenes of his hearers, 
—in a measure, of his hearers of to-day. 

Let us take, for instance, the parable of 
the good seed,—a parable which was the 
lesson of a Sunday-school class I was in not 
long ago. Could anything be more of an 
every-day affair than that? First, in the 
place of telling. The western coast of the 
Sea of Galilee, which was the scene of this 
parable, was a much frequented spot. 
Fishermen and farmers were always to be 
found in numbers here; and here Christ 
came to them, not calling his hearers unto 
him, but carrying his teachings right into 
their evéry-day lives. 

And this is the story he told, ‘‘Behold, 
there went out a sower to sow! 

We have no means of knowing just what 
kind of a mental picture these simple words 
suggested to his hearers; but it was, un- 
doubtedly, a true and clear picture of a com- 
mon sight in Palestine. What they suggest 
to some of us to-day, I know, is a picture 
on some of the Sunday-school papers of our 
youth. Perhaps they have the same to-day. 
It is a picture of a gay and gallant-looking 
youth, with flowing hair,—and no hat, if I 
remember rightly,—with a bag tucked under 
one arm, from which he takes the seed in 
lavish handfuls with the other hand, and 
scatters it abroad. I think he must then 
have been sowing by the wayside, for I can- 
not remember that the ground appeared in 
any way prepared for it. But the picture left 
the impression in young minds that it must 
have been a careless and enjoyable task to 
scatter that seed, and that the harvest might 
be expected to take care of itself. 

The story-teller went on, ‘‘And it came to 
pass, as he sowed, some fell by the wayside, 
and the fowls of the air came and devoured 
it*up.’? 

Another bit of snap-shot photography for 
his hearers of 1900, as well as for his hearers 
of nineteen hundred years ago, and a bit the 
applicability of which to the inner life we 
can probably realize, at this far date, more 
clearly than did his hearers by the Galilean 
Sea; for we know how many good seeds of 
thought and inspiration and example fall on 
the dusty waysides of our minds and hearts, 
—those spots that have grown hard and dry 
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in us by thoughtlessness and carelessness and 
inattention to the highest! And so, when 
the good or the high or the new thought 
comes, it can find no lodging-place; but 
“‘the birds of the air,’’ in the parable,—in 
us the light, passing, little, frivolous 
thoughts, —swallow it up forthwith. 

‘*And some fell on stony ground, where 
it had not much earth; and immediately it 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth.’’ 

The story has progressed a little, you see. 
This time there was a little earth; and the 
eager little seeds sprang up, as they com- 
monly will, whenever they have half a chance, 

‘*But, when the sun was up, it was 
scorched; and because it had no root it 
withered away, ’’—as so much good seed does 
in us, when it has not taken firm lodgment, 
and the ever-recurring thought of self—our 
personal sun—rises in us. 

Then the story goes another step to where 
the seed falls among thorns, and they grow 
up together. In this part of the story the 
little seed gets fairly grown; but this time 
the thorns that have come up with it choke 
it, as do many outside things of the world 
choke the ideals with which we began life. 

But, finally, the story ends happily, with 
the seed that fell in good ground, and in- 
creased, and brought forth its fruit, some 
thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred-fold. 
A story of the field, not of the synagogue 
this, as are all the stories of the great 
Teacher. 

Every man makes or adopts, consciously or 
otherwise, some philosophy of life,—a some- 
thing which he thinks will bear him up under 
trial, will support him in his way of life, 
and will yield him the most satisfaction out 
of life. : 

There is the Hindu philosophy and its 
many allied sciences, so called, which has 
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A. D. Mayo, LL.D., will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


THE address for July of Rev. Stanley M. 


Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury New Road, 
Manchester, Eng. 


JE Si Waterman & Sons, 


[OVERS UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


7326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use, 


Established 
1859. 
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and always has had its followers, who seem 
to think to come upon happiness, or, per- 
haps, more properly speaking, peace, by ig- 
noring the body and cultivating the soul, 
who find compensation for trial by rising 
above it. There are many who seem to feel 
that to get away from the human nature in us 
is the true philosophy. There are many 
more who, not quite holding this, yet in- 
wardly believe they ought so to do. 

I had a letter from a young friend not long 
ago, a friend who is something of a theoso- 
phist, which read in part something like 
this :— 

“‘T am trying every day to forget self, to 
enjoy the beautiful things in the world be- 
cause they ave beautiful, and not because they 
have or can have any connection with me. 
Why should we wish to own a beautiful pict- 
ure, for instance? Cannot its beauty be just 
as much enjoyed if it be a neighbor’s? This 
ego,—what a contemptible thing it is! How 
much stress we lay on the mine and thine in 
this world!”’ 

The life of such people is always a strug- 
gle to forget and forego self. Is it not 
easier, happier, better, just to try to remem- 
ber others? And this is what the philosophy 
which we call religion teaches. It is a very 
human philosophy in contrast with those that 
deal alone with soul or sense. It is a phi- 
losophy dealing with human nature in its six 
days of labor as comfortably as with the 
spirit in its seventh day of rest. 


( Continued.) 


Church News. 


Boston.—Rev. Theodore C. Williams has 
received a call from Unity Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The union services in King’s Chapel on 
July 30 will be conducted by Rev. Edward C. 
Guild. 


The open-air service will be held, as usual, 
on Boston Common, next Sunday, July 30, 
5 P.M., thirteenth tree north of tile walk, 
Charles Street Mall. The speakers will be 
Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly, and 
Rev. W. J. Batt, chaplain of the Concord 
Reformatory. Friends are invited to come 
and join in the singing. 


Baraboo, Wis.—The scattered Unitarians 
of this district are being drawn together and 
strengthened in courage and faith by the ser- 
vices which have been revived under Rev. 
Howard Udell at the Unitarian church. Mr. 
Udell has been engaged as minister for one 
year, and permanent results are expected. 


Bath, N.H.—Rev. W. J. Leonard, for- 
merly of Bolton, Mass., has been minister to 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church since April of 
this year, and fills its pulpit very acceptably. 
The ladies of the Lend a Hand Club have 
changed their organization into an Alliance. 
They will hold their annual fair August 17. 
They return most grateful thanks to their 
many friends, known and unknown, and 
again solicit aid in money or fancy articles, 
which have been so generously bestowed in 
times past. All Souls’ is a small ‘church, 
with but few members; but all are zealous 
in the righteous work of sowing good seed 
in this lovely valley of the Ammonoosuc 
River, where Orthodoxy has held sway for 
more than a century. All gifts can be sent 
to Mrs. Gen. Bedel, Miss Mary Jackman, or 
Mrs. Sophia Orne Johnson, and will be most 
gratefully received. 


Green Harbor, Mass.—The annual fair 
of Grace Chapel will be held August 16 and 
17, afternoons and evenings. Contributions 
of useful or fancy articles will be gratefully 
received, and should be sent to the care of 
Mrs. C. R. Peterson, Green Harbor, Mass. 


in republics. 


‘The Christian Register 


It is earnestly hoped many friends of Green 
Harbor Chapel will be present. 


Hingham, Mass.—Rev. J. W. Day of 


the First Church has accepted a call to the 
pulpit of the Church of the Messiah, St. 


Louis. Mr. Day will begin his new duties 
in that field October 1. His resignation 


from the pulpit of this church was read July 


23. Not only his own church society, with 
whom he bears the closest and most affection- 
ate relationship, but the whole town of Hing- 
ham, will feel a very deep loss in the re- 
moval of a pastor who was so. deservedly 
popular. The work to which Mr. Day goes 
offers very large opportunities, and demands 
just such a strong, effective preacher as it 
has found. 


Sheffield, Ill—Rev. Seward Baker: Ser- 
vices in this church closed June 25 for a two 
months’ vacation. The Children’s, or 
Flower, Service was held Sunday evening, 
June 18. The church was crowded to over- 
flowing. The service consisted of singing, 
recitations, and readings given entirely by 
the members of the school, and was in every 
way asuccess. Besides the regular flower ser- 
vice, a consecration service was held, four 
children being baptized. The other special 
services held during the spring were the me- 
morial services and the Baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduates of the high school. Both 
sermons were preached by the minister of 
the church, he being assisted in the other 
services by the minister of the Congrega- 
tional church. The attendance at church has 
been good at all of the services. The 
Ladies’ Society continues its activity. Dur- 
ing the winter, suppers have been served in 
the church parlors once in two weeks. The 
proceeds of the society go to maintaining the 
incidental expenses of the church. During 
the winter, electric lights were put into the 
church and parsonage; and during the pres- 
ent vacation the church auditorium will be 
papered and new facilities for heating sup- 
plied. Mr. Baker will spend a portion of 
his vacation at Sterling, where he is expected 
to preach a few times for the People’s 
Church, his former charge. During the 
winter Mr. Baker gave a number of evening 
lectures, which were largely attended. Three 
were given on ‘‘Les Misérables,’’ two on 
Whitman, two on Burns, and one each on 
Whittier and Holmes. The morning sermons 
have included a series on ‘‘The Religion of 
Jesus’? and ‘‘The Modern Idea of Gad."’ 
Others have been ‘‘The Gospel of June,’’ 
‘*Soul Adornment,’’ ‘‘Old in Years: Young 
in Life,’’ a sermon on old age. 


Seattle, Wash.—Our Unitarian society 
here has especial cause for rejoicing in con- 
nection with the recent visit of the battle-ship 
Iowa on Puget Sound. Chaplain F. C. 
Brown (Unitarian) of the Iowa has kindly 
supplied our pulpit for three Sundays, one 


morning and two evening services. He 
preaches a simple, earnest, and practical 
gospel, and has greatly encouraged and 


cheered us in our efforts to re-establish our 
society on a prosperous basis, We rejoice 
that our navy has a chaplain bearing a 
wholesome, earnest, religious message. He 
will always have a warm place in our hearts. 


Chief Justice Field. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


The life of a magistrate like Judge Field 
ought to give courage to people who disbelieve 


He was never more interesting in conversa- 
tion than when he described his life in Dart- 
mouth College. Knowing the mature man, as 


we do, it is easy to imagine what the young 


ington. 
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man was. One understands how ennobling his 
intercourse there with green boys, who had 
their characters to form, must have been for 
them. 
serve others and to lift up the world, asserting 
itself as well in the little intimacies of college 
as it has since asserted itself on that stage of 
duty which is the most important of all. 


One sees that ready eagerness of his to 


He won his spurs at the bar early. How 
could a man fail to do so who was of most del- 


icate conscience, was admirably well read, and, 
as has been well said, had remarkable quick- 


ness in apprehending at once every point at 


issue, with that other power, quite distinct, of 
forming opinion on, the absolute central prin- 


ciples of life, which are, of course, the central 


principles of law? 


At an age when it was an honor to any 
young man to receive such an appointment, he 
became the assistant attorney-general at Wash- 
He afterward represented one of the 


Educational. 
HOWARD SEMINARY {oun@Svomrn, 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opens Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Acai emic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


sium. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER Fi 
Miss OR OLING Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BOARDING AND Day ScHOooL For GiRLS 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OCTOBER 1809. Certifi- 
fae of principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Col- 
eges. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent instruction. 


Pleasant home. Several courses 


of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
pins begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY ciissear-' home 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. 
Visitor : The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


est Newton, Tuesdays. 


Individual 


SourH ByFieLp, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
courses. Individual instruction. Elementary classes, " 
PERLEY L. HORNE. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 4. _ For cir- 
culars address Samugt C. Bennett, Dean. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles, Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoo..—New building this year; 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Fvrt. particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D, ~ 
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Boston districts in the National Congress. 
And eighteen years ago he was appointed to 
the Supreme Court. On the resignation of 
Judge Morton, eight years ago, he became its 
Chief Justice. In no period of the honorable 
history of this great court has there been at its 
head a more distinguished magistrate. It is 
worth remark that with such duties and honors 
pressing upon him he was willing and able to 
take his term and do his part with the rest at 


_ the oar of the galley of local city duty. He 


served in the Common Council, and took his 
turn in the School Committee. There is, 
alas! many a talkee-talkee adviser, who tells us 
how we ought to run the universe, and why, as 
he thinks, the country is going to the dogs, who 
will not condescend to stain his hands by 
serving on the School Committee. 

I have used the words “delicacy of con- 
science.” I do not mean ‘that this is a rare 
gift,—least of all that it is rare among magis- 
trates. I wish I could give a fit impression of 
the sensitive tenderness, the sympathy with 
others,— yes, and the indifference to himself,— 
which came into all his talk, and, as I believe, 
into all his life,—qualities all of which go to 
the make-up of delicacy of conscience as it 
showed itself in his life. : 

I know nothing more grand in the concep- 
tion of government than the idea which has 
named the two supreme courts. Other things 
are conditional, other arrangements may be 
set aside; but here are two central realities 
controlling the ellipse of life, and what they 
say is SUPREME. Supreme is a large word; 
and, fortunately for us, it is the word which 
fitly represents the thing which is the centre, or, 
if you like, the foundation of our system of 
social life. We go and come, we sleep and 
wake, in days and in nights which differ each 
from each. This day is warmer than that. 
This evening the house is full of people: that 
evening lam alone. This day the sewer com- 
mission defrauds me. That day a friend praises 
me where I desérve no praise. But in the 
midst of all such varying figures as the kalei- 
dscope goes round there is one central Being 
visible in the affairs of this commonwealth. 
Sometimes it speaks. Sometimes it is silent. 
When it speaks, it speaks to say What Is. As 
the Saviour said of the judges of Israel— 
judges, when they deserve their name, are “they 
to whom the word of God comes.” 

“This is thus,” the Supreme Court says. 

“That is so.” 

The voice of Him who Is has spoken. And 
these men have listened as best they can, and 
written down His Word as they repeated it. 

Chief Justice Field was for eight years the 
chief in the court which is thus the centre of 
the daily life of two million people. And every 
one who knows knows that he lived fully up 
to the noblest standard of the high ideal. 


Henry Bartlett Wells. 


At a special meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of All Souls’ Church, Plainfield, N.J., July 
20, 1899, called “to take action in regard to the 
death of Henry B. Wells,” the following resolu- 
tion was voted : — 

In testimony of our love and respect for Henry Bartlett 
Wells, who entered ito rest July 109, 1899. we, the board 
of tees of All Souls’ Church, in special meeting as- 


sembled, representing the First Unitarian Society of Plain- 
field, N.J., give approval to the following resolution, and 


direct that it be spread upon the records of the society and 


The Christian Register 


that a copy of the same be sent to the Christian Register 
for publication and to the family of our departed friend : — | 


In the death of Henry Bartlett Wells the First Unitarian 


Society loses one of its founders and a leader in the activi- 
ties of All Souls’ Church. As a member of the board of 
trustees since their organization, as president of the board 
and president of the society since 1890, he has given his 
time and strength—himself—to the cause of liberal oat 
00 

var . the 
place it is filling in our community. Always sympathetic 
as a friend, wise in counsel, steadfast in his loyalty to Uni- 
tarianism, it is a pleasure to remember our service with this 


tianity in Plainfield. Though ever interested in all 
works, especially dear to him was our little church an 


Christian gentleman. 

_ Good-by, kind friend! 

in this present life, but we doubt not that it shall be God’s 

good pleasure for us to meet again in the life to come. 
(Signed) SAMUEL HuNTINGTON, 

Grorce D. Patten. 

Lemus. B. WootstTon. 


Harotp C. Durar. 
Puitre V. R. Van Wyck. 
Epear Burr SMITH. 


At the very outset, in the brief history of 
Unitarianism in Plainfield, All Souls’ Church 
was called to mourn the loss of two of her 
“Fathers,” Rev. William P. Tilden and Job 
Male. Another of her prominent members, 
Henry B. Wells, has now been summoned to 
the other side, after weary months of suffering. 


'To no one should more credit be given for the 


actual fact of a liberal religious society in Plain- 
field, a stronghold of the “orthodox” churches. 
For nearly ten years Mr. Wells has been fore- 
most in fostering the growth of the First Uni- 
tarian Society; and to-day the society is in 
excellent condition for future usefulness, with a 
church building of stone, erected in 1892 at a 
cost of over $12,000, free from debt, and with 
a fine spirit of friendliness and co-operation 
among its members. All Souls’ Church to-day 
stands in great part a monument to the untir- 
ing zeal of Mr. Wells. While his heart has 
been bound up in the Plainfield church, Mr. 
Wells has served with distinction on the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation of the Middle States Conference and of 
the New York Sunday School Union. We 
like to think of him as a representative Unita- 
rian, strong in his individuality, broad-minded 
on all questions, a worthy exemplification of 
our faith. In the lives of the good men who 
have been connected with our church, but who 
have been taken from us, All Souls’ Church has 
already gained a priceless heritage. 
E. B.S. 


Herbert H. Brooks. 


At the comparatively early age of forty-three 


Herbert H. Brooks passed from life on a Sab- 
bath evening, the 9th of July. 

With a patient resolution that overcame 
mental weakness, he walked steadily the last 
failing steps of his earthly pilgrimage, attending 
—so far as his strength allowed—to the varied 
details of life, being present for an hour or so 
at his office on the Saturday preceding his 
death, and so late as Sunday afternoon cheer- 
fully entertaining friends in the pleasant, out- 
door summer air. 

At close of day the end came in a swift, 
unlooked-for hemorrhage. A few scarce pain- 
ful moments, and all was over, as he would 
have desired. 

Of rare business ability, in duty ever faith- 
ful, true in friendship, and with a generous 
overflow of kindness for all, few lives have 
been more beautiful and useful. 

Amid the anxieties of a business manager 
and the mental stress of an inventor, he still 
found in literature and art no less than in 
science unfailing sources of happiness. 

A ready humor, a fine and genial courtesy, 
combined with rare charm of manner, won for 


him “troops of friends” who will long miss his | 


sunny presence and sincerely mourn his loss. 
In the home and in the hearts of his nearest 
and dearest he leaves a gap forever unfilled. 


“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


No more shall we walk together 
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By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


~The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘“T wish we had a horseless carriage, ’’ said 
the farmer’s son. ‘‘We have,’’ replied the 
farmer; ‘‘and, now that you speak of it, you 
might as well get it, and bring a load of po- 
tatoes up to the house.’’ 


Ethel: ‘‘Isn’t it strange that Flossie at- 
tracts such intellectual men?’’ Maud: SOs 
no. She told me she always planned her 
gowns when they talk to her, and that gives 
her face that interested expression. ’’—/ar- 
per's Bazar. 


A young hopeful sat in the window a long 
time the other night during a thunder-storm, 
and contemplated the scene with a wise look 


on his Sas bomen his a A NEW AND POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 

and said, ‘‘Mamma, the angels are scratching ASSET: 

matches ‘on the sky. ?—Houschold Words. MAGNIFICENT HOTEL fPABILITIRS ec a pone 
LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL familias 


I suppose you are a socialist or anarchist, 
or something?’’ asked the lady of vague 
ideas. Madam,’’ replied. Mr. Brokedown 
Baldwin, ‘‘I ama passive altruist.’’ What in 
the name of common sense is that?’’ I be- 
lieve in being helped all I can.’’—JZndianap- 
olis Journal. 
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ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

A Phenomenon: ‘‘It’s remarkable,’’ said} Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
Senator Sorghum, ‘‘how differently people every desirable convenience. Built for 
are affected by the same thing.’’ ‘‘Have 
you been reading medicine?’’ ‘‘No. I was 
thinking of my speech. It kept me awake 
four nights, and put everybody who heard it 
to sleep.’’— Washington Star. 
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The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
ae throughout. The perfect Segue hot-water 
eating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
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Our weekly market letter, now ready 
for delivery, is deyoted tothe Financial 
Situation, the Coppers, U.S. Oil, Leather, 
Rock Island; Atchison and Burlington, 
A copy will be mailed upon application, 
and we respectfully solicit a share of 
your patronage. 


A teacher in a north of England board 
school was recently examining a class of 
small boys in mental arithmetic. She said, 
“Tf your father gave your mother thirty 
shillings to-day and two pounds to-morrow, 
what would she have???’ And a small boy 
near the bottom of the class replied, ‘‘She 
would have a fit.’’ 


272 CONGRESS ST. 


BOSTON 


An Irishman accosted a gentleman on the 
street, late at night, with a request for the 
time. The gentleman, suspecting that Pat 
wished to snatch his watch, gave him a 
stinging rap on the nose, with the remark, 
‘It has just struck one!’’ ‘‘Be jabbers,’’ 
retorted Pat, ‘‘I’m glad I didn’t ax yez an 
hour ago!”’ 
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modern material, the establish- | 
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Plate Printing. 


The usually correct Unzty tells us some- 
thing about a man who ‘tachieved notoriety 
by his success in thawing out frozen water- 
pipes without digging up the earth by the use 
of electricity.’’ Did that man dig up the 
earth by the use of electricity, or thaw out 
frozen water-pipes by the use of electricity, 
without digging up the earth?—7he Coming 
Day. 
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‘‘What are you crying about?’’ asked a 
kind-hearted stranger of a lad, who was 
standing in front of a newspaper office, weep- 
ing as if his heart would break. ‘‘Oh, dad’s 
gone upstairs to lick the editor.’’ ‘Well, 
has he come down yet?’’ pursued the gentle 
Samaritan. ‘‘Pieces of him have,’’ ex- 
plained the boy, indulging in a fresh out- 
burst of tears; ‘‘and I’m expecting the rest 
every minute. ’’ 


‘‘What is a furlough?’’ asked a Columbus 
(Ohio) teacher. ‘“‘It means a mule,’’ was 
the reply of Mary. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ replied the 
teacher. ‘‘It doesn’t mean a mule.’’ ‘‘In- 
deed, it does,’’ said Mary. ‘‘I have a book 
at home that says so.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
teacher, now thoroughly interested, ‘‘you may 
bring the book to school; and we’ll see about 
it.’? The next day Mary brought the book, 
and in some triumph opened to a page where 
there was a picture of a soldier standing 
beside a mule. Below the picture were the 
words, ‘‘Going Home on his Furlough.’’— 
Selected. 
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